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Conducted by J. H. 
farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. All 
correspcndence for this department should be 
eent to Climax, Mich. 











THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





THE SPRING TOOTH HARROW. 

Although I am not a farmer now, yet 
{ have had more or less experience in 
farming for the last 50 years. And 
especially, until within the last seven 
or eight years, have I given the spring 
tooth harrow great attention. 

I notice in The Farmer of Jan. 22nd, 
certain remarks by an Indiana man, 
and your reply. Most spring tooth 
harrows now are brought out with 
iron or steel frames, and levers to ad- 
just. If properly adjusted, there should 
be perhaps less difficulty in using than 
with the old style of spring tooth har- 
row. 

The great difficulty experienced with 
the spring tooth is, that it runs too 
deep, and tears up everything, But 
why let it run this way? The spring 
tooth harrows I have used are all ad- 
justable, and can be run just as shal- 
low as apy one can wish. 

I always kept a lot of blocks to Set 
up under the frame of my harrow, and 
adjusted it to suit the work to be done. 
I should just as soon expect to do good 
work in all kinds and conditions of 
soil, and for all kinds of crops, with 
my plow set to one unvarying depth, 
as to expect to do good work without 
changing my harrow. 

Harrows as they come from the fac- 
tory are seldom, if ever, set just right 
for average work. The way I do is to 
clear off a place on the barn floor; then 
I take all the teeth entirely out of the 
harrow; for general work I have 
blocks sawed off square and true; half 
are three inches long, the other half 
two and a half inches. 

I take the harrow frame and set it 
up on these blocks, using the shorter 
ones for the front side or end of har- 
row, and the longer back. ‘Then I 
slip in all the teeth so that they will 
stand on the floor loosely, and not lift 
the harrow frame when the bolts are 
drawn up snug. 

When the blocks are removed, the 
front of the harrow will look very 
low, but the draft in drawing will lift 
it, and it’s all right. For lighter work, 
use shorter blocking, but always with 
half an inch difference in length of 
front and rear blocks. 

I have put in flax, just brushing the 
sround like a bush with my 
spring tooth ‘harrow. In my opinion, 
no harrow yet made can in any way 


surpass the spring tooth. 
P, A. SPICER. 


Calhoun Co., Mich. 

Friend Spicer gives an excellent plan 
for setting the spring teeth in harrows 
on which an adjustable clamp is used. 
!f our brother farmers, who use such 
harrows, will see to the adjustment 
this spring before commencing the 
spring’s work, they will be gratified 
with the improvement. 

We used such an adjustment for sev- 
eral years on the first spring tooth ever 
sold in our neighborhood, and our plan 
of setting the teeth was quite similar 
to that given above. 

Now there is much improvement in 
these harrows. We could not relin- 
quish the use of levers for adjusting 
the depth. There is much improve- 
ment also in the frame construction, 





and consequently the new style har- 
Tows have very little side draft, as 
they are better balanced. 

The old “butterfiy’ or A-shaped 
wooden frames were disliked, on 
ground that was not nearly level, for 
the reason that one side would begin 
to track more or less, as soon as the 
connecting rods and eye bolts have be- 
come somewhat worn. 

The spring tooth harrow has been 
for several years the most successful 
general purpose harrow on the aver- 
age farm. We use this tool more or 
less in fitting every seed bed for any 
and all crops. Yet it is a very poor 
tool to use on ground that is infested 
with June grass, quack grass, Canada 
thistles, ete. 

Friend Spicer states that one trouble 
has been in running the spring teeth 
too deep, especially on grass sod. This 
is true, but there is a more serious 
trouble, and therein lies our condemna- 
tion of the spring tooth for work in 
certain places. 

The very fact that the teeth are nar- 

row and springy makes them alm»st 
worthless on ground infested with the 
above named weed pests, and grasses 
tiiat have rootstalks that run laterally 
near the surface. Fields that abound 
in such pests are, under ordinary 
methods ef crop rotation, when titted 
and cultivated with spring teeth alone, 
getting worse from year to year, as 
the patches containing ‘these pests 
grow larger with each recurring sea- 
son. . 
The only exception is in those fields 
devoted frequently to corn, potatoes, 
or other so-called hoed or spring crops. 
But, even for the harrowing and cul- 
tivation of the ground for these crops, 
it is better to use broad, nearly flat 
teeth or sweeps, attached to standards 
that are nearly or quite rigid. 

Nearly every plant, when well root- 
ed, hangs tenaciously to the soil. With 
the horse weeders it is important that 
the ground be stirred before the weeds 
obtain any root hold. For this reason 
we always try to use the weeder when 
the weed seeds are just completing the 
germinating process or in their in- 
cipiency. 

With those weed pests having root- 
stalks it is different. They are thor- 
oughly well rooted to commence with, 
and the more they are cultivated (agi- 
tated), the better they grow and send 
up a multitude of blades and stalks. 
The agitation process is carried on bet- 
ter by means of a spring tooth harrow 
than by almost any other implement 
made in this country. 

The trouble occurs from the teeth 
“dodging” so many of the plant shoots 
on stalks. Unless each shoot is caught 
exactly back of its center by the point 
of the spring tooth, and the shoot cut 
off under the surface, or the adhering 
life-giving roots pulled out and left en- 
tirely detached and upon the surface 
soil, that individual plant has been cul- 
tivated in the very best manner to 
cause it to develop greater vigor and 
lateral growth, 





When harrowing and preparing a 
seed bed for various crops, we have 
many times singled out a weed, or 
stalk of June grass, just ahead of the 
spring tooth harrow, and noted its con- 
flict with the two or three individual 
teeth that endeavored to oust it from 
its hold on mother earth. Nine times 
out of ten the plant turned up behind 
the harrow unscathed and ready for 
another combat. 

In preparing ground infested with 
these pestiferous plants and full of 
running rootstalks, we advise the use 
of teeth or sweeps that will run nearly 
flat and about one to two inches under 
the surface. 

These sweeps should be broad 
enough, and run so closely together, 
that every square inch of surface may 
be cut. Then not a blade or stalk can 
possibly escape the passage of such a 
tool, and its oft continued use on 
trashy ground will ultimately eradicate 
any and all weed pests mentioed 
above. 

There is need of an implement, 
adapted to two or three horses, for gen- 
eral field culture, having rigid stand- 
ards and broad blades or sweeps at- 





tached. There are implements of this 
sort arranged for hoed or cultivate‘ 
crops, but we are looking for one ar- 
ranged as suggested above, for use in 
preparing a seed bed before planting 
or drilling corn, wheat or any other 
crop. 

Now we are not saying anything 
against the spring tooth harrow for use 
on clean ground, or on soil that nat- 
urally produces only the ordinary sum- 
mer weeds. It is the best harrow 
made for use on such soil, and we shall 
continue to use one for years to come. 
But there is too much reliance upon 
this tool for general purpose work on 
trashy ground. 

There are times when the spike tooth 
harrow is preferable, and we hope to 
see it come into more general use. 
These two harrows and the pole drag 
are very essential tools upon our farm. 

We have been asked to state which 
harrow we would prefer, could we pur- 
chase but one tool. We should pur- 
chase a steel frame, adjustable lever, 
spring tooth harrow every time. Then 
we would make a spike harrow frame, 
buying or making the teeth, according 
to existing conditions. 

Our next move would be to make a 
pole drag. This is quickly and easily 
made of three poles, six to eight feet 
long, and about five or six inches in 
diameter. On our farm we use the 
pole drag oftener than we do the roller, 
though we have both tools and the 
writer made both of them witi his own 
hands. 

A TOOL SHED. 

We need one very badly. Not a sin- 
gle tool or vehicle of any kind is al- 
lowed to remain exposed to the 
weather, so long as it is of any vaiue 
to us. 

Being cramped for room in our old 
buildings, we are almost constantly 





obliged to “knock down” many tools, 





as soon as their season’s use is over, in 
order to store them under corer. 
This spring we must build some sort 
of a tool shed, and as it is to be cheap- 
ly constructed, we doing the work our- 


selves, we have hardly decided 
whether to lay a stone foundation and 


erect a timber frame; or set pulés in 
the ground and use a board roof. What 
do you advise us to do, brother farmer? 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


THE SUGAR BERT. 





There have been published lately 
many articles on the cultivation of the 
sugar beet in Michigan, generally opti- 
mistic in the views expressed, and it 
may not be amiss ‘to present some of 
the reasons why farmers should not 
be too enthusiastic on the subject, and 
should go slowly in engaging in that 
new culture. I have had 35 years of 
uninterrupted experience as a tiller of 
the soil in Michigan, around Detroit, 
and I have learned, at my cost, much 
of the uncertainty of the climate and 
its sudden changes, enough at least to 
know that the preservation of the 
sugar-producing quality of the beet 
roots will be very uncertain towards 
autumn. And I have not to trust to 
my memory on that subject, as I have 
kept for the last ten years a memo 
randum book in which I register care- 
fully every morning the degree of tem- 
perature as indicated by a thermome- 
ter hung out on the northeast corner 
of my house; also the condition of the 
weather: rain or shine, calm or windy, 
together with the principal occupatious 
during the day, the condition of crops 
and like subjects; these latter being 
registered at the end of the day. 

The notes in my book show that in 
many years frosts sufficiently hard to 
injure vegetation have ocurred regu- 
larly in September, almost invariably 
in August, and even in July. [Frosts 
that, although not heavy enough to de- 
stroy beet roots, were hard enough to 
impair their sugar-producing qualities, 
had the land been occupied by such 
roots. I will here quote a few notes 
from my memorandum book: On the 
night of August 29, 1893, I had a field 
of buckwheat completely killed by 
frost, and also the tops of a potato 
patch. On the nights of September 26, 
27 and 29 of the same year I had a 
patch of field beets, the leaves and the 
tops of the roots of which were com- 
pletely frozen; on the 22d of August, ' 
1894, a hard freeze is noted. On the 
20th, 21st and 22d of August, 1895, a 
field of five acres of buckwheat on my 
farm was entirely frozen; on the 3ist 
of August last a patch of cauliflower 
frozen, and on the 21st of September 
last my vineyard of about twenty acres 
was entirely frozen, fruit and foliage. 
Some places may be less exposed than 
my farm, but other places are in still 
worse exposure. So much for the eli- 
mate. 

Another great difficulty with the suc- 
cessful production of the sugar beet is 





that it requires a great amount of hand 
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labor which machinery cannot easily 
replace, such as thinning out, weed- 
ing, hoeing, digging the roots, topping 
off, gathering, etc. The average value 
of a successful crop of beet roots, de- 
livered at the factory may be set at 
$50 per acre, if we base our estimate 
on the prices obtained in Europe. Now, 
the question is: will the farmer in 
Michigan, procuring his labor at a 
high price, and with difficulty at that, 
realize enough from his crop to cover 
his expenses? 

It must be admitted that, owing to 
the low prices obtained for agricultural 
products generally, hired labor on the 
farm costs more than the crops raised 
by such labor will bring on the mar- 
ket, and most farmers are thereby 
compelled to limit their culture to what 
they can take care of by their own 
hands and the help of their children, 
when these can be retained on the 
farm. But it is a deplorable fact that, 
as soon as the boys can afford a clean 
suit of clothes, they rush to the city, 
where they become clerks, janitors, 
bartenders and the like; anything but 
farm work. I am not lecturing to the 
boys. Iam only stating undeniable 
facts. Under those conditions, where 
will the farmer get his help at harvest 
time? Weall know that many a farm- 
er is caught every year with part of 
his potatoes yet in the ground when 
freezing time occurs. And how many 
acres of corn is there in the fields to- 
day that farmers could not pay for 
husking? 

Besides the natural and climatical 
causes detailed above remain other 
considerations of an economic order. 
It appears from commercial reports 
and statistics that the sugar industry, 
beet and cane, is not at present in a 
satisfactory and remunerative con- 
dition, and although the production of 
the last few years-has been much re- 
duced, the consumption has not kept 
pace with it. The overproduction is 
estimated at one million of tons an- 
nually; stocks are accumulating and 
the prices have fallen to the strict cost 
of production, compelling many fac- 
tories to close their doors. The largest 
producing countries have had to resort 
to export bounties in order to facilitate 
trade; but those means can only be 
temporary; taxpayers object generally 
to be taxed on goods consumed in for- 
eign countries. The ultimate result 
will be that production shall be re- 
duced still more and that prices may 
perhaps still be lowered. 

It is worthy of the consideration of 
manufacturers and also of farmers, 
whether, considering the existing con- 
ditions, it is wise and safe to engage 
largely in the production of sugar. 
For comparison I will say: If my 
neighbor has something to sell, useful 
to me, for five cents, that it would 
cost me ten cents to produce, is it not 
wise for me to pay five cents for my 
friend’s article and keep the other five 
cents for other use? 

If you can spare me the space, I 
will, in a subsequent article, describe 
briefly the best methods that Euro- 
peans have adopted for the culture of 
beets, after three-quarters of a century. 
of that culture. It may prevent some 
blunders on the part of the farmers 
who intend to try beet raising. 

E. FERRAND. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
REASONS WHY LIMB SHOULD BE 
FREELY USED ON SOILS. 





The humid, warm climate of Michi- 
gan demands a careful consideration 
of acidity of the soil. The errors and 
confusion at present existing concern- 
ing the forms in which plants assimi- 
late nitrogen may be caused partly by 
the behavior of plants in an acid soil. 

The acidity of a soil may be easily 
proved by applying a piece of blue 
litmus paper to the moistened dirt, 
when it will turn red. In general an 
-_ soil will be found to produce sor- 
rel. 

In the last February number of the 
Journal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, Walter Maxwell, of the Ha- 
waiian experiment station, gives some 
figures on different plants grown in an 
acid soil. He found that the clovers 
could not be grown in an acid soil, ex- 
plaining one cause of the so-called 
“hunger” of clover for lime. Koot 
crops failed and wheat, barley and oais 
failed. Corn grew well, but developed 
no seed. Millet was stunted for three 
weeks, but finally grew to two Teet in 
height. 

Prof. Flagg, director of the United 
States Experiment Station of Rhode 
island, found that a _ soil which 
would not grow timothy, clover, bar- 
ley, beets, spinach, lettuce and a few 
other plants without the use of air 


slaked lime was acid to litmus paper. 

To correet this acidity lime must be 
used freely, both for the purpose of ub- 
taining a heavy growth of-stalks as 
well as of seeds, basing the idea of 
an inerease in the production of seed 
solely on analogy in the case of the 
cereals, and also the successful produc- 
tion of seed in New York state, where 
much lime is used. 

A remark is quite common among 
farmers that a heavy growth of clover 
plowed under “sours the soil,’’ hence 
the sowing of lime is advocated. This 
practice is worthy of high commenda- 
tion, and should be carefully attended 
to by every farmer, the lime being 
sown on the clover previous to plow- 
ing it under. In this case the lime 
serves both to neutralize the humid 
acids set free in the course of plant 
decomposition and to hasten the de- 
composition by freeing nitrogen from 
organic combustion, thus quickly pre- 
paring the material for use in the pro- 
duction of the next crop. 

The use of lime to loosen up clay 
soil, and to provide free nitrogen for 
plant food on muck soils, are familiar 
subjects. It should never be mixed 
with manure in barnyard or shed, or 
left on clover long before the latter is 
plowed under. 

W. H. HESS. 

Dept. of Chemistry, University of Michigan. 

(We have tried lime on clay and 
sandy loam soil, in small strips, where 
clover has failed several times, but 
could see no benefit. This communica- 
tion of friend Hess’ is of much interest 
to us, and we hope to hear from our 
friends who have iried liming their 
soil, under the conditions, and for the 
desired results mentioned in the above 
article, Let us hear from several 
along this line.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





In a recent issue of The Farmer an 
acre of wheat is reported which yielded 
70 bushels, the whole field having an 
average of 45 bushels, 

This is certainly a heavy yield, and 
what makes it more remarkable is that 
it was raised on black sand, which is 
not considered good wheat soil. The 
result is largely credited, and we be- 
lieve with good reason, to the 100 
pounds of commercial fertilizer sown 
with the seed. 

We believe in commercial fertilizers, 
in spite of our editor’s unfayorable ex- 
perience; but like any other thing they 
have their places. Much depends upon 
conditions. What is good for one soil 
may be of little value on another. 

The season, too, has an important in- 
fluence. We have found men who 
have given up the use of phosphate in 
disgust, and others who would hardly 
think of putting in a crop of wheat 
without it. In most of these cases the 
failures were easily accounted for 
when the circumstances were under- 
stood. 

Some of the experiences of our farm- 
ers are interesting and instructive. Ou 
one farm where there is a variety of 
soil, which would give the fertilizers a 
thorough test, they have been used for 
16 years. They are now more than 
ever in favor, but this is because the 
owner has found out their value un- 
der the varying conditions. 

On dry, sandy soil, he tells us, he 
has not received much benefit from 
phosphate, except in a wet season. 
Usually the fertilizer stimulates the 
young plants to a more rapid growth 
than the moisture in the soil is able 
to keep up. Sometimes this results in 
a set-back that is a serious injury, 

Oats are much more Jiahla iv be hurt 
than wheai, but on clay loam and 
hlack sand, where there is plenty of 
moisture, the fertilizer seems to be just 
what is needed. It “warms up the 
soil,” as the common expression has 
it; in other words, it supplies an avail- 
able plant food just at a time when 
needed, and as the ground contains 
sufficient moisture to keep the young 
shoots growing they make the most of 
it This theory may not be accepted 
by all, but the large crops of wheat on 
the farm mentioned would indicate 
that it is not far from correct. 

The practice has been to sow 150 
pounds to the acre. On one occasion 
the drill was set by mistake to sow at 
the rate of 400 pounds. Only a small 
strip received this amount, but the har- 
vest showed that the whole field would 
have given a profitable return for that 
quantity. 

Many farmers believe that a good 
application of phosphate when the 
wheat is drilled will benefit the clover 
seeding the next spring. In the ma- 
jority of cases we believe it will, 
though not always. 








Sometimes on heavy land the wheat 
is improved, but the crop of straw 
seems to crowd out the clover. At any 
rate, it is not there after 
However, we have not heard this com- 
plaint very often, and do not consider 
it an important objection to commer- 
cial fertilizers, though now and then a 
man is influenced by it. 

* * *& 

A hundredweight.of the phosphates 
usually sold contain, according to the 
analysis reported last year, 2% pounds 
of nitrogen, 11 of available phosphoric 
acid, and 2% of soluble potash. These 
ingredients vary considerably, but the 
figures may be taken as a fair average. 

In a bushel of wheat there are about 
1% pounds of nitrogen, % pound of 
potash, and 1% of phosphoric acid, The 
figures are not exact, but near enough 
for the purpose. It would appear from 
this that all the nitrogen which is 
added to the soil by commercial fer- 
tilizers is not sufficient to make a very 
great difference in the yield of wheat. 
On the average there would be little 
more than enough for two bushels if 
it were all made use of, which is by 
no means the case. 

-The potash and phosphoric acid 
make a better showing, and perhaps it 
is the surplus of these which helps out 
the clover. However, making due al- 
lowance for the benefit to clover, this 
side of the question is not very encour- 
aging. 

But evidently phosphate answers an- 
other purpose than as a plant food, as 
experience has shown. We have had 
occasion to notice fields in which a part 
had been given fertilizer while the re- 
mainder had been left without it, and 
the result had been greatly in favor of 
the former. 

In one case we were informed, by 
one whose word we would not doubt, 
of a yield of more than 20 bushels per 
acre secured by the use of 150 pounds 
of phosphate, when the part of the 
field which did not receive any was not 
worth harvesting. This is an extreme 
case, but we believe a difference of 
six or eight or even ten bushels is 
not uncommon. 

Now what causes the difference? 
There is not enough of the plant food 
to account for it, as that is compara- 
tively small. It would look as though 
we must have the plant food already 
in the soil in order to obtain satisfac- 
tory results from the use of phosphate. 

The chief service of the latter would 
seem to be, as has already been sug- 
gested, to supply an available food 
when the plant begins to grow. 

A further proof of this is found in 
the assertion which we havé frequent- 
ly heard that land on which no other 
fertilizer is used soon becomes incapa- 
ble of producing a crop. 

We have given considerable atten- 
tion to this question because we find 
many who do not understand it. By 
comparing the experience of several 
good farmers we have endeavored to 
arrive at conclusions that may be 2 
benefit to some one, though in doing 
so we may be accused by some readers 
of threshing old straw. Our attention 
has been given to phosphate because 
that is the kind of commercial fer- 
tilizer which has most commonly come 
to our notice. 

* * * 

When everything is favorable for the 
young wheat plants we should expect 
little good to come from the use of 
phosphate, but that is something 
which we wish to investigate further. 
We have a field in mind now. Last 
fall a critical judge would have been 
puzzled to distinguish the portion fer- 
tilized from that which was not. We 
shall watch with interest the returns 
next harvest. 

Oakland Co., Mich. F. D. W. 

(This is along the line of our own 
mental reasoning, and we await the 
results of our experiment with com- 


mercial fertilizers with much interest- 


and anxiety. We hope to secure such 
results as will encourage us to try fer- 
tilizers on our land “still once more,”’ 
especially on wheat ground to be 
seeded to clover the following spring. 

In our section of the country we find 
it more necessary to secure vegetable 
matter of humus in the soil. Whenever 
and wherever this is needed no amount 
of commercial fertilizer seems to pro- 
duce any effect, in those experiments 
we have tried or noticed. 

We, too, believe that, could phos- 
phates furnish in small part some 
plant food readily available for young 
growing plants, we might make fer- 
tilizers pay us, even though no benefit 
was derived after the plants had se- 
cured an abundant root growth in the 
surface soil. This is what we are look- 
ing for in our wheat field this coming 
season. 


harvest. . 





Timothy was sown last fall, and we 
shall soon sow the clover seed. Later 
on a portion of the field will be als» 
seeded to orchard grass, tall oat grass 
and meadow fescue. This will ja 
sown on that portion upon which com. 
mercial fertilizers were sown at the 
time of wheat seeding.—Ed.) 








TO GROW MANGELS FOR PROFIT}. 





Plow and harrow the land in the 
same manner as for ordinary erops, 
Make rows nearly thirty inches apart 
and sow seed at the rate of two and 
one-half to three pounds per acre. Af. 
ter plants come up, thin to eight or ten 
inches apart in rows, Then cultivate 
every week for two or three weeks i 
succession. The yield will vary ac. 
cording to the quality of the land. 
However, from 400 to 800 bushels wo: 
acre have ‘been raised by closely fo!- 
lowing the above directions, althon}, 
a smaller yield will generally pay we! 
for the time and trouble involved. 

Huron Co. W. E. McMULLEN. 





New Orleans and Return at Low Rates via 
the Michigan Central. 

On the occasion of the meeting of the Benevo- 
lent Protective Order of Elks, a rate of one 
fare for the round trip has been authorized from 
all Michigan Central stations May 6, 7, and 8, 
tickets good for return within 15 days from date 
of sale. Full information can be secured from 
Michigan Central ticket agents. 
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A “Peace Measure’ 


Take a pole and measure the old line fence that 
causes “strained relations.’’ You can avert war 
without compromising your dignity by putting Page 
Fence on picket duty there. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


STANDARDWIRE Fence. 
$5 to $8 50 for Machines 
‘UY to weave fence, 
at 1c. t025e per rod Strong- 
est endorsements. Send for 
1llus. pamphlet. Unparalleled 
Zee for py Also wire 
ners & tension springs. 
STANDARD WIRE 
FENCE Co., 
Canandaigua, N. ¥. 


= DON’T PAY HIGH PRICES 
FOR FENCING. 
$5 FOR MACHINE. 


Builds fence any height, any 
number of wires any dis- 
tance apart. Cabled or plain 
wire for either borizontai or 
cross wires. Any weight 
wire can be used. 


Redmond Fence Machine 0o., 


VY Wine FENGE 


With our Duplex Automatic @ 
Machine you can makea gen- 
uine Rabbit-Proof fence, and 
one that is also Horse-high G 
and Bull-strong for 
@ Hog fence for 12¢, 162 A ROD 
anda Stock or Chicken fence for 180 a rod. Plain, Coiled 
Spring and Barbed wire to farmers at wholesale prices. Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box 72. Ridgeville, Indiana. 











































































































































FIELD AND 


CABLE HOG FENCE 


With or without lower cable barbed. Cabled Poultry, 
Garden and Rabbit Fence, Steel Web Picket Fence 
for lawns and cemeteries, Steel Gates and Posts. 


DE KALB FENCE CO., 62 High St., DE KALB, ILL 





FACTORY T0 FARM 


li * 
: VEGA REA 





THE ADVANCE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


is sold only direct to the farmer—freight paid. That 
saves him the dealer’s commission and we give him @ 
fence that is cheap and better than the use of any hand 
fence machine made. THERE CAN'T BE A BETTER FENCE 
made for the money than this one, Prices way down. 
One small order willsatisfy you on this point. Don’t buy 
until you get ourextra special discount to farmers 
ADVANCE FENCE CO.,6 Old St., Peoria, Il. 


END for the A. B. C. of 

Fence Making, describ- 
ing the F. F. Tools, which 
weave best fence on eart h 
at lowest cost; also repair 
old fences. J. P. VISSER- 
ING, Box 191, Alton, Ill. 
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MEEKER’S SMOOTHING HARROW 2azc.wnce! 


Seed Drills. ONION SEED, Southport Globe seed only. 
Send for catalogue. C O. Jelliff & Co., Southpert, Ct. 


SUGAR BEET SEED. 2s,resc sit 
lot by mail, postage paid with directions. Sow now! 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 52 Dey 8t., New York 
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——~CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


rrespondence to MICHIGAN FARMER 
Address all ¢o! Petrol, Mi Fag 











PASTURE FOR HOGS. 





| have 150 young hogs which I ex- 
pect to turn out on clover pasture. 
Fearing that my pasture might not 
hold out in case of a dry season, I have 
contemplated sowing or planting some 
kind of a crop to help out. Had 
thought of rape or sweet corn, Which 
vould you advise? Also when to sow, 
and amount per ‘acre, ete. 

Dryden, Mich A SUBSCRIBER. 

Hither rape or sweet corn will fur- 
nish you with what you. want to sup- 
plement your clover pasture. In re- 
gard to the rape crop, we cannot do 
better than quote from an article re- 
cently printed in The Farmer. For 
150 pigs you should have about nine 
acres of rape, and it should be sown 
so as to carry them from the middle 
of July till the first of October. To do 
this, fit your field well, divide into 
three parts, and sow the portions 
about a month apart. You can sow 
the first one about the middle of May, 
It will be ready to turn in the first or 
second week in July. Sow the second 
part about the middle of June, and 
the third about the middle of July. 
The field should be hurdled off with 
portable fences, so the hogs will be 
confined to one part of the field at a 
time. In this way the second field wil! 
be growing while the first is being pas- 
tured, and so on, Then the plants will 
begin growing on the pasturea por- 
tion just as soon as the pigs are tak- 
en off it, so that the pasturage will 


be continuous. 

The variety of seed to sow is the 
Dwarf Essex. The seed should be 
sown with a drill, the rows being 
about 28 inches apart. The seed re- 
quired will be 2% to 3 pounds per 
acre if drilled in, and 4 to 4% pounds 
if sown broadcast. 

While we think you can get more 
feed from an acre of rape than from 
any other crop, yet many practical 
men in this State set great store up- 
on sweet corn as the ideal crop to sup- 
plement their pasture fields. That it 
is a very valuable crop for this pur- 
pose is indisputable. The only thing 
against it is that it entails a good deal 
of labor in feeding, it having to be cut, 
or the ears broken off and fed to stock. 
With rape all that ‘has to be done is 
to turn in the stock, and they do the 
harvesting. However, many hog rais- 
ers prefer it to anything else. A cor- 
respondent of The Farmer recently 
sent the following regarding his ex- 
perience with sweet corn as a feed 
for pigs: 

“I eonsider two to three acres of 
sweet corn one of the very best crops 
to feed hogs of anything I can raise, 
and the cheapest. My plan is this: I 
have six acres, three to clover, and 
alongside of it I plant three acres of 
carly Minnesota sweet corn. As soon 
as the corn it fit to boil I commence 
to cut up and feed stalks andi all to 
the hogs, and they eat it with a rel- 
ish, As soon as the ‘husks commence 
to get a little dry I break off the ears 
and feed that way all they will eat, 
and I believe I can put on more pounds 
in that way than with any other feed 
at the same cost. It seems to come in 
Just right—the weather is warm and 
the eorn is so full of sugar that the 
hogs take on flesh very fast. For early 
Vlockers, after a run all summer on 
clover, nothing beats plenty of sweet 
corn to finish up a lot of hogs.” 

When fed in the manner described 
by our correspondent the stalks are 
cut and given to the cows and they are 
sreatly relished. There are a dozen 
varieties at least of sweet corn, but if 
any of your neighbors have been grow- 
ing it better get seed from them, as 
the seed houses sell in small quanti- 
ties and at high prices. They cannot 
afford to sell it cheap because nearly 
all their demand is for small packages, 
Let us suggest you try both rape and 
Sweet corn, and compare their value. 
It will be some extra trouble, but you 
Will gain a valuable experience, which 
Will always be a guide _ hereafter. 
“ither crop can be fed to all kinds of 
arm stock to advantage, so none need 
be wasted. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
SUGAR BEETS FOR STOCK FEED. 





In The Farmer of April 2 the ques- 
tion was asked which is best to feed, 
sugar beets or mangels to live stock. 

During the past ‘three years I have 
fed quite largely of the mangels, but 
I found that my stock did not care so 
very much for them, and it was neces- 
sary to feed more or less grain to 
keep up the flow of milk. Last sum- 
mer I planted some sugar beet seed, 
and this fall I made the following test: 
For two weeks I fed sugar beets, then 
fed the next two weeks equal parts 
of corn, oats and bran, and then the 
next two weeks returned to the sugar 


beets. I found that my cow increased 
her milk under the beet feeding a 
great deal more than she did un- 
der grain feeding. My hogs 
and horses eat them with a 
relish, but cattle seem to be 


perfectly crazy for them. I would 
rather have 50 bushels of sugar beets 
in my cellar than 100 bushels of man- 
gels. I expect to raise 300 bushels of 
sugar beets for stock feed the coming 
summer. 

Lenawee Co. HARLON G. CLARK. 

(There is no doubt of the value of 
the sugar beet as feed for stock, but 
there are soils in which it will not 
succeed as well as the mangel. It is 
not so hardy. That stock relish it 
greatly is true. Sheep and cattle are 
particularly fond of the sugar beet, 
and it is this reason that makes us 
wish to see the beet sugar industry 
get a start in Michigan. The crop is 
valuable if fed out on the farm, so the 
farmer takes but little risk in growing 
it, Then the refuse pulp from the 
sugar factory makes a good feed for 
stock, and really forms the basis of 
stock-feeding in parts of southern Ger- 
many and France. There is one thing 
the farmers of this State will discover 
if they give the subject attention—and 
that is that the value of root crops for 
stock is not appreciated by a great 
many. Both the stock-breeder and the 
stock-feeder will grow more of them 
hereafter.—-Ed. Farmer.) 





tor The Michigan Farmer, 
HOW TO DISPOSE OF A CROP OF 
RYE. 





We are prompted to write this on ac- 
count of the discussion in The Michi- 
gan I’armer in regard to feeding rye to 
stock, 

Rye as stock food has many ex- 
cellent qualities, and but few men that 
practice growing and feeding it have 
encompassed all that belongs to it. 

In our early boyhood days it was 
grown on this farm, harvested, thresh- 
ed, ground and mixed with the straw 
cut as chop feed for the horses. 

We never took very kindly to this 
plan, as it always appeared to us that 
it was a good deal of trouble to get 
the horses fed in that way. An uncle 
used to rate a bushel of rye as equal 
to one and one-half bushels of corn 
for hog feed, and used to feed it in all 
shapes—soaked, ground, and I believe 
sometimes cooked it. 

In thinking oftentimes of his method 
we have been unable to come to a 
satisfactory solution of his theories. A 
few years ago we cut and threshed 
400 bushels, that was mainly fed out 
to hogs on the farm, some of it soaked 
and a part of it ground. 

When we got through with that crop 
we “put down a peg” to the effect that 
we would never cut and thresh another 
crop of rye. We willingly give this 
job to whoever wishes it. 

We have been growing it regularly 
for a few years in rotation with corn 
and clover. We find it much more 
satisfactory to let the pigs harvest it, 
and if we were growing lambs we 
would let them help. 

When ripe, the brood sows and suck- 
ing pigs and feeding hogs all go on the 
field. The pigs are better gleaners 
than their dams. There need be no 
fear that a pig or hog will founder or 
clog on rye. At the start they do not 
relish it as they do wheat, and on this 
account they will not eat too much. 

We always sow clover in the early 
spring on fields sown to rye. If the 
weather is favorable the clover will 
make a very rapid growth after the 
rye has matured. 

You see in a rye field the pig has a 
variety ration, rye, clover and volun- 
teer rye. Need a pig want more unless 
he is being pushed rapidly for market. 

We have a field that was hogged last 
fall that is almost completely covered 
with volunteer rye. Young clover can 
have no better protection. We would 





allow our brood sows a daily walk 





in this field were it not that we fear 
they would injure the young clover. In 
our experience with rye we have never 
had a sow abort from feeding on it. 

Would not like to risk rye as E. F. 
Bowen does, nor would I like to take 
the chances he does in having his 
sow fail to give satisfaction at next 
farrowing time. A sow cannot do well 
on an all corn ration. 

When hogs have a cement floor to 
sleep and eat off of, the sleeping 
quarters should be separate from the 
feeding floor. The sleeping room 
should . only be large enough to ac- 
commodate them lying evenly over 
the floor. When this is the plan, their 
droppings will not be found in the 
sleeping room if there is opportunity 
elsewhere, 

Mr. Thunder questions which is the 
best, the aged or the young sow? We 
much prefer the former. We make the 
difference about the same as we would 
between a cow and a heifer. The 
young sow may farrow the larger 
‘number, but she will seldom suckle 
them as well as an old sow. 

One fault I have with old sows—their 
litters are sometimes too large. A 
litter of 14 or 16 pigs sounds well to 
talk about, but the profit too often ends 
with the talk. 

A gentleman once told us that he 
liked Duroc-Jerseys because they were 
so prolific, ag the sows often farrowed 
16 pigs at a litter. We asked how 
many they raised; he replied, about 
eight. 

Such is too often the case with large 
litters. 

e JOHN M. JAMISON. 


PREVENT SOWS 
THEIR YOUNG. 





TO EATING 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

In March 19th issue two remedies 
are given for curing sows of eating 
their young. The first, by C. D. Sabin, 
the “Mutton Cure,” may be good and 
may not. He says, “So you see that 
this treatment not only kept thé sow 
from eating her pigs this time, but 
also that the cure was permanent and 
final.” I can’t see anything of the 
kind; his mutton treatment didn’t pre- 
vent the sow from eating her pigs be- 
cause she had no pigs to eat. 

W. L. B. gave us the cheapest cure. 
He had a sow that had a fine litter 
of pigs; when they were a few days 
old, he began to miss one every night. 
His neighbor told him ‘his hog needed 
salt, and he gave her salt and saved 
the rest of the pigs. I have ‘had some 
experience with salt, both as a cure 
and as a prevention. Several years 
ago I cured a sow after she had de 
voured nearly all of her litter. I first 
removed the pigs to a place of safety, 
and then I administered the salt cure 
to the sow. She grew fat and was sold 
for pork. So you see the salt cure 
cured her of eating pigs, and it cured 
her to keep. After curing his sow of 
eating pigs, W. L. B. says: “From 
that time to the present, I begin to 
feed my brood sows, about ten days 
before farrowing, a warm bran mash 
with some salt in it, and have never 
had a sow eat ‘her pigs since.” He ad- 
ministers the medicine about the same 
as I would recommend—the warm 
bran mash takes away the bad taste. 
As a prevention I would recommend 
beginning 112 days before farrowing 
time, dose about one teaspoonful three 
times a day to each young sow, and 
about a third more for old ones. Of 
course they should have something on 
the side. I would recommend a thick 
slop made of ground feed such as 
wheat and middlings, oats, corn, rye, 
millet, ete. All are good. I would use 
two or more kinds together, and 
change the combination on her occa- 
sionally. When she hasn’t green pas- 
ture give her a feed of roots once a 
day with her medicine. If the sow 
has a dry, comfortable, sleeping place, 
plenty of good clean water to drink, 
and is not forced to eat out of dirty 
dishes, the medicine should work all 
right. About two or three weeks be- 
fore farrowing time I would drop the 
corn and add oil meal. At farrowing 
time I would drop the medicine and all 
of the side dishes except water. The 
next day or two, if she is up and acts 
as if she wanted her medicine I would 
give it to her mixed with crushed arti- 
chokes, sugar beets, or some other 
green stuff. When the pigs are two 
days old I would give it in a bran 
mash made thin with water, and if all 
goes well I would add a little mid- 
dlings and oil meal next day, and so on 
until the pigs are a week old, when I 
would come back to the original com- 
bination and increase the dose as the 


pigs grow larger. 


Ingham Co., Mich. J. H. BANGHART. 


At a meeting of the Iowa State Agri- 
cultural Society, P. G. Henderson had 
a paper on “Cattle for Beef and Milk,” 
in which he said: “To those not well 
informed on the subject, the combina- 
tion named as the subject of this ar- 
ticle might seem to be impossible. We 
have heard some of the brightest and 
best informed men on other subjects 
assert with apparent sincerity that the 
milk and beef cow was a myth. Such 
assertions prove nothing, except the 
ignorance of the maker of the asser- 
tion in regard to the subject. Cattle 
adapted to both milk and beef produc- 
tion are profitable to a greater age 
than those designed for either beef or 
milk. They reproduce their kind with 
greater certainty. The beef heifer has 
a greater liability to be barren and the 
cow to become barren if’ pushed in 
the direction of their tendencies. The 
exclusive dairy cow lacks in constitu- 
tional vigor, and many of her offspring 
are utter failures as milch cows. These 
things show that the special purpose 
cow is out of balance. It is nature’s 
protest against extreme methods in one 
direction. A good return of both milk 
and beef is more likely to prove profit- 
able than an excessive product in one 
line only.” 
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One to six years old. 
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They are the kind that will do you good. 
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Parties met at depot by appointment. 


W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 


Cooper Dip 
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Superior to all others. 
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Thislatest i improved Shoe 
for working horses on 
swamp land is patented 
>and manufactured by 
L. Brigham, Decatur, 
Mich. Send for Circular. 
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Detroit, Mich. 





AMERICAN HORSES ABROAD. 


French horse breeders are not at all 
modest in their demands for protec- 
tion from American competition. They 
demand a duty of $40 per head on 
American horses, and that they be 
quarantined to add to the expense and 
raise suspicions as to their physical 
condition, and finally that they are to 
be permanently defaced by branding. 
Referring to these demands, the N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce says: 

“Would the French horse’ breed- 
ers feel quite safe if every American 
horse were promptly shot on its arriv- 
al? If Continental Europe continues 
this clamor for commercial war with 
the United States it may be necessary 
for us to pay some attention to it. We 
might not be able to reach the German 
and French peasant and the landlord 
directly, but we could throw  thou- 
sands of hands out of employment in 
French and German cities, and we fan- 
cy that that would give the French and 
German agrarians plenty to think of, 
and perhaps force upon their stolid 
mental apparatus the discovery that 
they cannot have their bread buttered 
on both sides. Besides, the more the 
agricultural classes attack us the more 
serious are the inroads of our manufac- 
turers upon the territories of the Eu- 
ropean manufacturers.” 

It should be remembered in the dis- 
eussion of the question as to the treat- 
ment American horses should receive 
in Europe, that for years American im- 
porters paid millions of dollars to the 
horse breeders of France, Belgium and 
Germany, for the finest of the several 
breeds they were producing. Not only 
that, but the U. S. government, at the 
solicitation of importers and breeders, 
abolished the duty upon all classes of 
pure bred horses of a recognized breed, 
which law is still in force. The Perch- 
eron, French Coach, Belgian draft 
and German Coach horses have been 
imported at great expense, to the prof- 
it of the breeders of those countries, 
and considerable importations are yet 
being made. Yet the produce of these 
horses are to be excluded from those 
countries at the demand of the very 
classes who profite® most largely by 
the enterprise and liberality of Ameri- 
can importers and breeders. Millions of 
dollars have been spent among these 
people, and many times the money was 
wasted through the uselessness of the 
animals purchased. It is a case of the 
most sublime selfishness on record. 





THEY SHOULD BREED 


WHY 
DRAFT HORSES. 





J. S. Cooper, one of Chicago’s lead- 
ing horse dealers, is of the opinion that 
the class of horses farmers should 
breed is the heavy draft. His reasons 
for this belief, as expressed in a re- 
cent interview, are that the demand 
for such horses is increasing and that 
values are sure to advance beyond 
those ruling at present. The type he 
recommends farmers to breed is the 
heavy weights, ranging from 1600 
pounds to 2000 pounds. The improved 
streets of all the metropolitan cities 
has made it possible for a team of 
heavy drafters to haul loads weighing 
four or five tons, and the economy of 
this method has created an urgent de- 
mand for heavy horses. In the equip- 
ment of wagons, harness, feed ac- 
count, stable room, expense of drivers, 
an enormous saving is made by using 
the heaviest class of truck teams, as a 
pair of draft horses weighing 3600 
pounds to 4000 pounds will haul short 
distances as many tons of freight in a 
day as two 2800-pound teams. Then 
the price for a draft horse weighing 
1600 pounds and upwards is 50 per 
cent higher than a 1400-pound chunk, 
while the difference in expense of rais- 


ing the two animals com- 
prises the bulk of the dif- 
ference in the cost of raising the 


two classes of horses. The farmer ap- 
preciates the difference in the desir- 
ability of which is the better type to 
breed when he comes to sell his ex- 
port chunk weighing 1300 to 1400 
pounds for $70 to $110, or his ponder- 
ous draft horse weighing from 1600 to 
2000 pounds, for $125 to $300. 

Mr. Cooper is a srong advocate of 
methodical selections in breeding draft 
horses. While not wishing to be quot- 
ed as publicly expressing a preference 
for any particular breed, he insists on 
using for a sire the best type of any 
of the thoroughbred classes, insisting 
that the stallion should weigh 2,¢ 


pounds,-with good ‘bone, sound legs and 
feet, short back, round barrel, broad 
loins, a fine breast with massive quar- 
ters, broad, muscular shoulders and a 
large brilliant eye. In conformation, 
style and action, the stallion should 
be a showy animal, and the farther 
back his ancestors, both parental and 
maternal, trace as prize winners, the 
nearer he approximates the ideal sire 
and the stronger the presumption that 
his progeny will inherit size, action, 





tion. 
THRUSH AND SCRATCHES. 
Thrush and scratches are mainly 


caused from dirty stables, or from 
driving through snow, slush and mud. 
The horse stable should always be 
cleaned out every morning. When a 
horse has been working in mud or 
snow slush, says the Baltimore Amer- 
ican, always have his fetlocks washed 
off clean, and with a wisp of straw 
rubbed dry. When a horse has the 
thrush, wash his feet out clean 
with warm water and castile soap and 
rub dry. 

If there are any ragged parts, cut 
them off with a sharp knife. Boil a 
few turnips and poultice the feet for a 
day or so, adding a few drops of' car- 
bolic acid to the poultice; the acid will 
kill the offensive smell. If the horse’s 
legs are swollen, give him a purgative 
of six drams of aloes, made into a ball 
with two drams of powdered ginger 
and molasses; for the next day or 60 
give the following: Sulphate of iron, 
one dram; and ground gentian, one 
dram; twice a day in the mixed feed. 
If the horse will not eat the food, give 
the medicine as a drench, 

Scratches are caused mostly from 
walking in mud or snow water. Wash 
the legs with warm water and cas- 
tile soap, adding one dram of carbolie 
acid to the water. Wipe the legs dry 
and rub on a little glycerine. This 
should be done twice a day. Give the 
horse in the mixed feed twice a day 
one ounce of sulphate of soda. 

Keep the stables clean; have a hard 
compact clay floor; wash the mud off 
the fetlocks and rub the skin dry when 
the horses come in at night; if these 
precautions are followed, these trou- 
blesome diseases will be hardly 
known. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 


Athanio, 2:10, and Bismarck, 2:13%, 
are said to be the two fastest trotters 
in training at Vienna, Austria. 

The rule abolishing the use of 
hopples in speed contests after Jan- 
uary 1, 1899, will undoubtedly stand. 
The opposition to the rule is melting 
away. 

The dam of Cresceus, 2:14% as a 
three-year-old, is also the dam of An- 
derson’s Nightingale, 2:10%, and now 
her yearling filly is showing great pre- 
cocity, and is expected to be another 
great performer. 

The great campaigner, Senator A., 
2:10, gray stallion by Tramp Panic, 
dam Dolly Wonder, by Tom Wonder, 
has been sold for export, and will be 
shipped to Brussels, Belgium, next 
week. 

Ed. Geers has been training a four- 
year-old mare named Rhoda Chimes 
by Chimes, and out of the thorough- 
bred mare Reilla, by Hyder Ali, a son 
of Imp. Leamington, but has conclud- 
ed she is not up to grand circuit form, 
and has returned her to Village Farm. 

A great heat race, two out of three, 
to take place during the coming au- 
tumn meeting in Vienna, Austria, has 
been arranged. Two thousand dollars 
are given away in purses, of which 
the winner gets about $1,200. Also a 
premium of $800 is added if the win- 
ner beats the best European mile ree- 
ord, which was made last year by Col- 
onel Kuser, who went in 2:14%4. 

The sale of the large breeding sta- 
ble of trotting horses owned by A. H. 
Moore, of Cloverdell Stock Farm, near 
Philadelphia, resulted in very low 
prices even for noted animals. The 
two stallions at the head of the stud, 
Red Wilkes and Director, are both 
along in years, Red Wilkes being 24 
and Director 21 years old. Director, 
2:17, is by Dictator, dam Dolly, by 
Mambrino Chief 11., and is a great 
sire. He brought $1,275. Red Wilkes 
is by George Wilkes, dam Queen Dido 
by Mambrino Chief 11, and is the great- 
est of living sires, all things consid- 
ered. He brought $600. Mr. Moore is 
said to have paid $75,000 for Director 
a few years ago. His breeding ven- 
ture has proved a costly one, and end- 
ed in complete failure. 


The American Trotting Register As- 
sociation last week adopted new rules 





regarding breeding and qualification 


endurance and beauty of conforma- 





of trotters and pacers to make them 
eligible to registration. The get of 
sires will hereafter include only those 
with a record of 2:30 in the trotting 
class, and 2:25 in pacers. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
W. R. Allen, Pittsfield, Mass.; vice- 
president, Samuel Baker, Chicago; sec- 
retary, J. H. Steiner, Chicago; treas- 
urer, F. S. Gorton, Chicago; directors 
for three years, F. S. Gorton, Chicago; 
A. H. Garcolon, Lewiston, Me.; C. J. 
Hamlin, Buffalo; W. I. Hayes, Clinton, 
Ia.; W. H. C. Hill, Dallas, Tex.; G. W. 
Hooker, Brattleboro, Vt.; W. P. Ijame, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; M. J. Jones, Red 
Oak, Ia.; H. D. McKinney, Janesville, 
Wis.; H. C. McDowell, Lexington, Ky. 


Gcterinarph) partment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 














Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and synopsis of the case fully; also 
mame and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
and a fee of one dollar must accompany the 
letter. 





Cholera.—My gobbler has bowel trouble; 
he is almost blind. Always very thirsty. 
J. B. L., Gregory, Mich.—Give citrate of 
iron in his drinking water, and wash his 
eyes with a saturated solution of boracic 
acid twice a day. 

Surfeit—Question.—(1) My horse has lit- 
tle lumps on body about the size of a 
pea; is in good flesh, and feels: well. (2) 
Cow calved last December, and has not 
been in heat since. A. H., Clinton, Mich. 
—(l1) Give one dram  Fowler’s solution 
three times a day in feed or water. (2) 
Your cow wiil come in heat as soon as 
hot weather sets in. 

Calked—Wound On Coronet.—My horse 
calked himself about two months ago. It 
does not heal, but discharges pus. Wound 
is one inch above coronet. I think one 
portion of piece should be cut off. A. K., 
Santord, Mich.—Apply equal parts iodo- 
form and tannic acid once a day. Also 
use one part carbolic acid to twenty parts 
water twice a day. 

Sprained Tendons.—Horse twelve years 
oid went lame in foreleg one year ago. 
Let him rest last summer; tendons below 
knee are swollen. He is very sore when 
he first gets up.. E. H. N., Fenton, Mich. 
—Your horse is sore in tendons, and pos- 
sibly in fore feet. Blister him with caustic 
balsam once every ten days from hoofs 
to Knee in front. 

Indigestion.—Yearling colt gnaws fences, 
and 1 fear he may become a cribber. Is 
he too young to crib? L. H., Lennox, 
Mich.—Give your colt bicarbonate soda, 
ginger, and powdered wood-charcoal in 
his feed, one tablespoonful twice a day. 
I have Known young colts to crib. They 
contract the habit from seeing others 
do it. 

Cut on Barbed Wire Fence.—When lL 
turned my colt out last spring he ran 
tou] of a barbed wire fence and waynded 
hock joint. Have used a variety of rem- 
edies; there is a pipe in it two inches 
deep. J. . G., Eaton Rapids, Mich.— 
Wet a clots with turpentine and push it 
into sinus; or you may use powdered 
su:phate of copper. -After pipe sloughs 
out apply iodotorm, and it will soon heal 
it it has drainage. 

Paralysis.—My hogs lose the use of 
their hind legs, and, after a time, the rest 
of body. Some of them die, others get 
well. ‘hey have good appetites. J. Bb., 
Remus, Mich.—Feed your hogs less grain, 
and allow them to take more exercise. 
Feed them ground nux vomica and salt 
in feed; half a dram of nux to a full- 
grown hog is a proper dose, and it may 
be repeated two or three times a day. 
Kinough epsom salts to purge them should 
be given at once. 

Grub in Head.—I have a sheep that has 
grub in head. J. R. P., Ima, Mich.— 
‘Trephine the bone to one side of the me- 
dian line of forehead in the interval be- 
tween the eyes, and again an inch above 
the end of the bony ridge which extends 
down beneath the eye, and wash out daily 
with tepid water for a few days. Later 
use one part zenoleum to one ‘hundred 
parts of water twice a day. Give sul- 
Phate of iron in feed. 

Hog Has Piles.—Is there any cure for 
a hog that has piles? They extend out 
about three inches; been so about six 
weeks. A. 8., Baldwin, Mich.—A surgical] 
operation is often necessary to cure piles; 
however, mild remedies frequently afford 
relief. Keep bowels open. Apply acetate 
lead one ounce, sulphate zinc one ounce, 
water one quart. If they bleed much use 
a soiution of sulphate of iron. Also use 
tannic acid. 

Sore Throat (Pharyngitis).—Cow froths 
at mouth. Several cattle have died near 
here, all showing similar symptoms, Some 
of the dead ones have been examined; 
found a bunch in throat. J. P. L., Wil- 
liamsville, Mich.—Apply equal parts tur- 
pentine, aqua ammonia and raw linseed 
oil to throat twice a day. Gargle throat 
with chlorate of potash cone part to fifty 
parts water three times a day. Give 
twenty grains quinine three times a day. 


Paralysis.—Lambs when about two 
weeks old get lame and stiff; cannot use 
their hind parts, but lie flat on side as if 
dead and generally die in 24 hours. I feed 
ewes two bushels of oats, two bushels 
bran and one of corn and half bushel oil 
meal mixed, at rate of about one pound 
per day. I feed twice a day with hay and 
stalks, E M., Okemos, Mich.—Keep your 
lambs warm and their bowels open by 
giving injections of soap and water. 


Spinal Disease.—One year ago my lambs 
were dropped in February. Ewes were fed 
on cut corn stalks, wheat straw, and 
bean fodder, with corn and oats in the 
evening, and carrots and meal in the 
morning. About the first of April I no- 
ticed my lambs begin to stiffen until they 
could scarcely walk. Turned them out 
to grass immediately, but they grew 
worse, and would fall down but could 
not get up again alone. When put 
squarely on their feet they could walk 





Slowly. ‘this trouble lasted ab , 
weeks, when they began to TF crane pit 
they were stunted, and most of the «.. 
ones lost their wool. They seemed {4 
have good appetite, and drank well all 
the time they were sick. This year | 
bred the same ewes to Shrop. buck, any 
am having the same trouble again’ wit), 
my lambs. My ewes had out-door ex... 
cise until lambing time, and since ti. 
they and the lambs have been out in ¢)),. 
yard warm days. Ewes appear to be pur. 
tectly healthy. Lambs seem to breat),. 
a little hard, gaunt up some, and grow 
poor, but do not seem to be in any pain 
A. M. K., Muir, Mich.—Your lambs si), 
fer from spinal disease, caused from the 
food they eat. Change feed to vegetablc« 
such as carrots, turnips, potatoes, appics’ 
etc. Apply a few drops of turpentine 1, 
their backs directly over spinal cord. Key 
ewes plenty salt. Your lambs May he 
wormy. : 











A New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free, 


DISORDERS of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cajise 
RHEUMATISM, GRAVE 

; A 
PAIN IN THE KEE 


DROPSY, etc. For these 
diseases a POSITIVE 
SPECIFIC CURE is found 
in a new botanical dis- 
covery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava SHRUB, 
called by botanists, the 
piper methysticum, from 
the Ganges river, East 
India. It has the extra- 
ordinary record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly on 
the Kidneys and cures by draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous Urie Acid, Urates, Lithates, 
etc., which cause the diseased conditions, 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian Advocate, that it complete- 
ly cured him of Kidney and Bladder Dis: ase of 
many years’ standing. Hon. R.C. Wood, of Low 
ell, Ind., writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava 
Shrub cured him of Kidney and Bladder disease 
of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas M. Owen, 
of West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testimony. 
Many ladies testify to its wonderful curative 
powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail, Ad- 
dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 
this paper. 





THE KAVA-KAVA SHRUB 
(Piper Methysticum.) 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 






BUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to noe any scar or Blemish. The Bafest 
LISTER ever ‘used. Takes the place of all lint 
Seat agiescn wearemcuoane 
Boraing, ee Ae EEO, for heumatiom, 


WE GUARANTEE oxuc.c'sispentt it 
any eaietaatae Recineen ae 

Every bottle ust t sold is Warran- 
pelea: eR, ber bottle, Bold 


for ge 
CHE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS 00., Cleveland, 0 
Gi ee ee ee 


ELMWOOD STOCK FARM, 


The home of American bred 


PERCHERONS. 


Registered stallions and mares. Grade mares and 

geldings weighing from 1.508 to 1,800. Matched 

teams. HENRY C. WALDRON, 
Worden, Washtenaw Co., Mich. 


VERGREEN STOCK FARM.—Black Perch- 

erons, French Draft and French Coach Stallions 

for sale. Special attention is called to eur imported 

French Coach Stallions. Send for catalogue and 

descriptions. We also have earriage horses and 

draft horses for sale. Come early and make selec- 
ons. THOMAS CROSS, Bangor, Mich. 


Lafayette Stock Farm. 


We are the largest im- 
porters of the Old- 
enburg German 
Coach Stallions in 
America. Our new 
importation arrived 
in 97. Large line of 
Black Normans from 
1,800 to 2,000 lbs. Big 
4 trotting Stallions and 

-,French Coach Stal- 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR WOOL. 








There has-been a lull in the wool 
trade for the past month, so far as the 
amount of business transacted is con- 
cerned. This stagnation, undoubtedly 
caused by the imminence of a foreign 
war, and the fact that manufacturers 
had purchased so liberally during 
January and February, is passing 
away, and there has been quite an in- 
crease in purchases within the past 
ten days. It is beginning to be under- 
stood that a war will not affect the 
woolen business unfavorably—that it is 
far more likely to have a stimulating 
effect upon both the wool-growing and 
wool-manufacturing industries. This 
has been the case in all modern wars, 
except in the particular area in which 
armies are operating. Modern armies 
and navies are all clothed in woolens. 
The destruction of clothing among sol- 
diers and sailors, especially the former, 
is much greater than among indi- 
viduals in private life. Then the goods 
for uniforms are of a particular grade 
and color, and must be manufactured 
as ordered. It is not kept in stock. 
The order for a quarter of a million of 
uniforms would have to be filled entire- 
ly outside of any stock on hand, and 
such an order may be looked for if war 
is declared. The effect upon the mar- 
ket would surely result in forcing up 
the value of wool of all grades. The 
effect of the war scare so far has been 
to shorten up business in nearly all 
lines, and we look for this to continue 
until war is actually in progress or 
peace has become assured. A period of 
suspense where such an important mat- 
ter is awaiting decision, is always a 
time of stagnation in business. When 
the question is once determined, either 
way, inaction will be succeeded by 
activity, and suspense and doubt by 
certainty, 

We note that within the past ten 
days the government has given out 
contracts in Chicago and Kansas City 
for some 5,000,000 pounds of meats, 
and that the effect has been to 
stimulate the market for the lower 
grades of cattle, which have ruled firm 
and higher the past week. The result 
will be even more perceptible upon the 
values of wool if the government de- 
termines to mobilize a large army and 
equip it for service. If, on the other 
hand, war should be averted, the gen- 
eral activity which will surely succeed 
the few weeks of inaction, will be cer- 
tain to advance the value of all grades 
of wool. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the 
chances are entirely in favor of a 
higher range in prices in wools, and 
while some sorts May profit to a great- 
er extent than others through scarcity, 
all must share in the advance, ‘There 
is @ shortage in wools the world over. 
The decrease in the clips of Australia 
and the United States is not one that 
can be made up in a year. It will re- 
quire four or five years to accomplish 
this in the United States, and perhaps 
more in Australia, as the drouths of 
the past few years have _ inflicted 
enormous damage upon the flocks of 
that country, and they have not yet 
ended. In Argentina 70 per cent of the 
flocks have been crossed with Lincoln 
rams, and the production of Merino 
Wool has therefore been cut down over 
two-thirds, The resulting fleeces, ‘how- 
ever, are of high quality and very de- 
sirable. But the shortage in Merino 
Wools in that country, Australia and 
the United States must have a strong 
influence upon the market for that par- 
licular sort, and we look for an ad- 
vance of prices from the present range. 
_ Looking the situation over, we be- 
lieve the present not a good time to 
sell wool. The demand is not strong 
enough, and the future holds too many 
Dossibilities of higher values for ciips 
to be sacrificed. A month from now 
We shall be better ablé to sum up the 
Possibilities and realize more clearly 
What values should be: 

The clip of this State will go to mar- 
ket earlier than usual, because there 
Will be much less of it washed. Farm- 
ers are shearing much earlier than 
usual, so as to get the work out of 
the way before the busy season comes. 
They could not do this and wash their 
flocks. We are pleased to see this cus- 
tom gradually dying out, ag it is use- 
less and barbarous, and only followed 
because buyers really paid a premium 
for its observance. ‘The Boston Com- 





mercial Bulletin of Saturday last says 
of that market: 

“The market continues to manifest an 
even dullness throughout. The only sales 
made are from the bargain counter. Sales 
of mothy fleeces and 2-year-old territory 
wool fill up the domestic side, and the 
larger sales of foreign are mostly wholly 
composed of a few blocks of South Ameri- 
can and Australian wool ‘held by outside 
speculators who are weary of holding for 
a further price. The sales were at conces- 
sions from recent dates, but the lots were 
quickly picked up by regular dealers, who 
view the situation with much confidence. 
The sales for the week were 652,000 Ibs. 
domestic and 781,000 lbs. foreign, against 
3,491 lbs. domestic and 2,579 lbs. foreign 
last week and 7,739 lbs. domestic and 22,- 
573 Ibs. for the same week last year. The 
sales to date show a decrease of 36,993,900 
Ibs. domestic and 34,615,300 lbs.foreign from 
the total to date in 1897. Receipts to date 
show a decrease of 29,172 bales domestic 
and 122,338 bates foreign.” 

Prices are practically the same as 
for the past six weeks, 





GRATTAN SHEEP SHEARING 


ASSOCIATION. 





This association held its annual fes- 
tival at the home of John Randall, 
near Grattan Center, April 2. This 
year the attendance was larger than 
previous years, and as usual all ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the boun- 
tiful feast served by the ladies in the 
Grange hall. After dinner the mem- 
bers held a short session, during which 
the reports were read and approved. 
Mr. J. G. Cowan stated that the sheep 
on exhibition this year were much 
better than had been shown since the 
organization of the association. Mr. 
Wm. Hartwell, of Cannon, also gave 
utterance to the same words, and sev- 
eral remarked that the sheep were as 
good as seen at the State fair. All the 
officers were re-elected: J. G. Cowan, 
president; Wm. Lessiter, treasurer, 
Wm. J. McCarthy, secretary; Geo. 
Ashley, and C. M. Mann, vice presi- 
dents. A description of the sheep 
shown is as follows: 
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SUMMER PASTURE FOR SHEEP. 





Stephen Kellogg, a New York farm- 
er, relates in the Farmer of that state, 
how he supplies his sheep with sum- 
mer pasture, and his success is cer- 
tainly a strong point in favor of his 
methods. He uses oats, peas and corn, 
sown together, and says: 

“In 1896 I sowed two acres to oats, 
peas and corn, equal parts, at the rate 
of two and a half bushels per acre and 
when it became large enough to feed, 
I turned on 60 head of ewes and 35 
lambs, using a movable fence. I kept 
these sheep on this piece three weeks 
then I removed the 35 head of lambs. 
The 60 head of ewes were kept on the 
piece six weeks longer, until it was all 
gone. The forage grew very rank and 
at first I only moved the fence once a 
day, but later on I moved it twice a 
day, and at the last week I moved the 
fence three times a day. ‘The sheep 
did much better than on grass pasture, 
for after a few weeks the peas and 
oats began to form and furnished 
plenty of grain. The sheep ate every- 
thing clean, and naturally stayed near 
the fence and they manured the land 
very evenly. As soon as the fence 
was moved the sheep would attack 
the corn first, then the peas and lastly 
the oats. ; 

“In 1897 I sowed about nine acres, 
but I sowed this piece in three sec- 
tions, each section about two weeks 
apart, so as to have green feed all 


‘summer; otherwise if it had all been 








sown at the same time, it would have 
become ripe and wasted before it was 
all fed up. 

“I kept about 80 ewes and 65 
lambs on this piece, but did not keep 
account of the time that I kept them 
on it, for I sold the lambs first and 
then I cut and cured some of it for 
winter sheep feed, but the sheep 
manured the ground equally as good 
as they did the year before on the 
ground that they fed over. 

“The English people keep their sheep 
this way, and the American farmer 
can keep his the same way, if he only 
thinks so, by having rye for early 
spring feed, followed by oats, corn and 
peas for summer feed, followed later 
by rape for fall and early winter feed. 
He can keep his sheep cheaper and 
better than on grass pastures, for they 
have fresh feed all the time and at 
the same time he is enriching his land 
much faster and cheaper than in any 
other way. 

“IT neglected to tell how much time 
it required to move the fence. Part 
of it was made to pick up and set over 
and the rest was made to tip one- 
quarter way over; the first fence re- 
quired two men to move, but the sec- 
ond required only one man and on an 
average we could move twelve rods in 
ten minutes.” 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 





The shortage in the Australian clip 
the past season is put at 150,000 bales. 
At 350 Ibs. to the bale this would mean 
a decrease of 14,500,000 Ibs. 


We are very sorry to learn that the 
Amazon Hosiery Co., of Muskegon, 


this State, the largest establishment, 


of the kind in the world has become 
financially embarrassed, and receivers 
appointed. The concern has a capital 
stock of $225,000, and employs 800 
hands, 

Very little wool was purchased att the 
recent London sales for the United 
States. The market, however, ruled 
strong at the close owing to sharp com- 
petition between French, German and 
British buyers, and choice Merinos 
showed an advance of a cent from 
opening prices. 

The number of sheep in Michigan 
January 1, 1897, was estimated at 1,- 
341,971 head, valued at $2.64 per head. 
This shows a decrease of fully a mil- 
lion since 1892. There has been a con- 
siderable addition to the number since 
that date, and we think the next sta- 
tistics collected will show over a mil- 
lion and a half. ‘ 


There has been a slump in the wool 
market the past week, but we do not 
‘think it will last long. The demand 
for sheep to start and increase flocks 
must have the result of keeping the 
market up to a good average. Feeding 
sheep in Michigan this winter have 
been quite profitable, arid the immense 
amount of money brought into he 
State through this industry fas been a 
great help to farmers. 

During the past day or two one firm 
sent to Michigan about 900 feeding 
lambs that averaged 67 pounds at 
$5.20, nearly as high as packers are 
paying for that quality. The same firm 
sent out 650 yearlings for feeders to 
average 85 pounds, in fleece, at $4.25.— 
Chicago Record. These are strong 
prices to pay for feeders, and it will 
require good management to make 
them pay a profit, The gain in weight 
will be an important item, and this 
should not be more than 20 pounds if 
the top of the market is to be reached. 


John A. Craig, of Wisconsin, be- 
lieves that a farmer with 100 acres of 
land should keep a flock of 100 breed- 
ing. ewes, which should return him a 
yearly profit of from $5 to $10 per 
head, Keeping a flock of 100 breeding 
ewes on a farm of a hundred acres 
may be done, but the profits figured 
out by Mr. Craig are beyond reason, 
and only obtainable under specially fa- 
vorable circumstances. From $2.50 to 
$5 per head is all that should be cal- 
culated upon in a series of years, aud 
at that few things on the farm pay as 
well as a flock of sheep. 

Last year Texas produced 17,315,097 
lbs. of wool of comparatively fine quali- 
ty. Montana last year produced 20.- 
110,391 Ibs. and Oregon 18,440,850 Ibs. 
This makes a total of 55,866,338 Ibs., or 


more than 'the normal average of im- 
ports from Australia. The quality of 
the Texas and Montana wools has been 
greatly improved within the last few 
years, The greatest progress in this di- 
rection, has, however, been mace iu 
Texas. Not only has the quality been 
improved by the introduction of Merino 
blood, but the average clip per sheep 
has increased.—Texas Stockman, 


In response to several requests we 
give below a list of the officers of the 
National Shropshire Record Associa- 
tion: President, Robert Gibbons, De- 
troit, Mich.; 1st vice-president, L. 8. 
Dunham, Concord, Mich.; secretary 
and treasurer, Herbert W. sfumford, 
Lansing, Mich.; executive committee, 
Jas. McFarlane, Clinton, Ont., Canada; 
A. S. Woleott, Concord, Mich.; H. E. 
Powell, Ionia, Mich.; Daniel Foley, Mt. 
Salem, Mich.; J. L. Miller, Caledonia, 
Mich.; W. J. Garlock, Rock Creek, 
Wyo.; pedigree committee, Chas. H. 
Hutchison, White Pigeon, Mich.; S. J. 
Weber, Middleville, Mich.; Geo. W. 
Button, Flushing, Mich. 


The following remedy for intestinal 
worms in sheep is endorsed as excel- 
lent by a number of breeders and 
feeders: Equal parts of linseed oil, 
pine tar, and turpentine; mix the oil 
and tar together and boil for 15 min- 
utes, mixing thoroughly while boiling. 
When cool enough, mix in the turpen- 
tine, stirring all well together. The 
dose is a teaspoonful for each animal. 
Catch the sheep or lamb, force its 
mouth open, and then pour in the 
medicine. After three days repeat the 
dose. Generally this effects a cure, 
but in some cases another dose 48 
hours after the last is necessary. 





Mention Michigan Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 











ee WICOTINE 
Improves the wool 
a the 
COP Bo IS BT 
SEX Known to be the 
Cty Best Dip made. 


(Nicotine is the Cone 
densed Strength of Tobacco—with- 
out the bulk.) Used Warm for 
Scab, Cold for Ticks. $2 per 
package, $16 per case of ten 
packages. Case makes 2,000 gal- 
lons of Wash for Ticks or 1,000 
gallons for Scab. We pay freight. 
Circulars free. Write at once. 


» SKABCURA DIP CO., Chicago. 


























we * 
Sheep Dip * 


that will effectually destroy Ticks, Lice, and 
other gprestte pesta, and which will cure 


Scab, Paper Skin, Gangrene, Grub, etc. 
without discoloring or injuring the fleece and 
without a to animalor operator, deserves 
the attention and patronage of the shepherd. 


ZENOLEUM 


1S THE ONLY 
which possesses these qualities and the further 
advantage of being cheap. One gal. of ZENO- 
LEUM makes 100 gallons of the best dip 
known toman. Use iteither hot orcold. 
Agent wanted in your locality. write 
or our special terms & circulars. 
Disinfect’t Co, 


ner-Raymond 
16 Atwater St. Detroft, Mich. 

















THEMSELVES 


ive A RTICHOKE 
Harvest Prevent Cholera. 
> No. 1 forall Stock. Before buying send yours 















i y orl ;Mining; 
Prospecting; Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumbing; 


DRAWI N G ral ND DES | 
Municip, OE COURSES 2° Sriace 


Noe 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Book- rg 

Cs 

Z 









Keeping, Shorthand; English Branches; % 
Architecture; Electricity; Machine Design, Cs 
aulwe GUARANTEED SUCCES 

Fees Moderate, Advance or Installments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 
i onal pond: Sehools, Box 966 Seranton, Pa, 








OGS FOR SALE.—Sporting and Pet Degs, 
Pigeons, Rabbits and Hares. 10c. for catalogue. 
C. L. B. LANDIS, Bower’s Station. Berks Co., Pa 
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epartment. 


Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.’’ 


range 








Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 








TO REVIVE A WEAK GRANGE. 





Not long ago a correspondent stated 
that his Grange met but once a month, 
that even these meetings were poorly 
attended, members forgetting the time, 
and that whereas the Grange former- 
ly had a membership of 100, it now 
has but 30, and asked our advice as 
to a remedy for this condition. 

It is impossible to tell just what is 
best for each individual Grange, but 
in our judgment the first thing to do 
is to have some sort of specific work 
for the Grange to accomplish. Build 
a hall; hold a contest; discuss some 
especially live question like the sugar 
beet question; have a series of socials. 
When once you have set before you 
some definite work, other methods will 
suggest themselves. We believe that 
it is best for every Grange to meet 
once a week if it is possible, but cer- 
tainly no Grange should hold its meet- 
ings more than two weeks apart. If 
it is impracticable to meet every week, 
try meeting every other week, with a 
social the alternate weeks. 

A well-planned and well-conducted 
contest is, in our judgment, one of the 
very best means of reviving a Grange. 
An illustration of the value of a good 
contest has come under our own eyes 
recently, and will serve as an illustra- 
tion. During the summer of 1897 Cap- 
itol Grange became nearly dormant. 
In the fall everybody was discouraged, 
and there was even talk of quitting. A 
contest was suggested, and finally ar- 
ranged for, between the brothers and 
sisters. Fortunately, active leaders 
were appointed for either side; good 
counts were offered for programs, and 
especially good counts for new mem- 
bers. After nine weeks the contest 
closed. Good programs had been fur- 
nished, the attendance had increased, 
and about 50 members had been added. 
After the initiatory work, another con- 
test was proposed. This time the 
Grange was divided into four portions, 
and each portion furnished a program 
for a meeting; these were open meet- 
ings, and membership also counted. 
The results were the best programs 
that we have ever seen presented in 
any Grange, without exception, and 60 
members added. There are objections 
to a contest; we must be careful about 
the new members, and jealousy must 
have no part. But we advise the broth- 
er to propose a contest. If that is not 
acceptable, try something else that is 
specific and definite; something to 
work for. Hold more frequent meet- 
ings; take The Michigan Farmer; and 
PUSH. 





WOMAN’S WORK FOR 1898. 





There have been many letters of in- 
quiry coming to us from _ various 
Granges in our State as to what shall 
be the specific work of the local com- 
mittees for the present year. 

We ‘have been waiting for the large 
cities to determine the question as to 
whether they will be able to raise the 
necessary funds for the carrying on of 
the Fresh Air work before replying 
to these letters. The matter has all 
been definitely laid before the commit- 
tees of the cities and soon we will 
know what they have decided upon. 

In the meantime we are anxious for 
the local committees to have something 
to begin upon. One thing has been de- 
cided by the state committee and that 
is along the line of school work. We 
are anxious that by the best means 
available in each locality that mothers 
and teachers may be held. One good 
plan is to urge the mothers to visit 
the school and then for one hour after 
the close of the school to go into an 
informal session with the teacher. 
These meetings should be held once a 
month, when the subject of child- 
study from not only the teacher’s but 
the mother’s standpoint can be thor- 
oughly discussed. The mothers, know- 
ing the strength and weakness of their 
child’s character and life, can most 
kindly and helpfully suggest and aid 
the teacher. If the teacher feels that 
some child is not doing its best, inquir- 

ies as to causes can be made, and sug- 


gestions for helpfulness on the part of 
the parent solicited. 

There are scores of ways that will 
suggest themselves as to helpfulness 
to the teacher on the part of these 
mothers. And the good that may be ac- 
complished is past computing. 

Mothers, look carefully to the sur- 
rounding of the school. Observe the 
deportment of the teacher, her dress 
and general personal appearance. Be 
sure that your child is prompt in at- 
tendance, erderly in its habits at 
school,~gentle, manly and honest 
among its mates. This is as necessary 
a part of its education as that its 
lessons shall be well learned. 

The Grange must lend its aid and in- 
fluence in the maintenance and support 
of the common schools, which are the 
farmers’ schools. And we believe in 
no way can it be better done than in 
the organization of teachers and moth- 
ers’ meetings, to be held once each 
month at the schoolhouse. 

The supervision of the arrangement 
of the Grange halls properly comes be- 
fore the local committee on woman’s 
work. Make them as home-like and as 
comfortable as possible. 

Special exercises for special, days 
should be a part of your work. Con- 
fer with the lecturers in the arrange- 
ment of programs, being careful to 
suit the theme or topic to the season, 
day and person. 

The social life of the Grange needs 
the best attention from somebody, and 
we think that here this woman’s com- 
mittee have quite a field for work. Ap- 
point sub-committees, one each quar- 
ter, who shall, under your sanction, 
plan for socials, feasts, open meetings 
and with the lecturer arrange for any 
extra literary work that may seem 
best. 

Very soon we hope to lay before you 
plans for the Fresh Air work. Already 
many are asking if they may be prwv- 
ileged to take children again this 
year. One dear sister took two young 
girls last year. She enjoyed them so 
much that this year she wants four. 
It is needless to say the children had 
a rare time. 

1. Arrange for teachers and moth- 
ers’ meetings. 

2. Look carefully after the artistic 
and comfortable arrangement of your 


3range ‘homes. 

3. Plan special work for special 
days. 

4. Be alert for topics of vital inter- 
est to your members, thus aiding the 
lecturers. 

5.. Plan for socials, contests and 
feasts, not only for body but for mind. 
6. Arrange for a traveling library. 

7. And look out for the Fresh Air 


work a little later. 


Battle Creek. MARY A. MAYO, 
Chm. Woman’s Work Com. of State Grange. 





GENERAL TOPIC FOR APRIL. 





Suggested by Lecturer of National 


Grange. 
AGRICULTURE. 

Question 1—To what extent is the 
development of this country and its 
increase in wealth due to agricultural 
pursuits? 

Question 2.—What means can best 
be employed to give agriculture in this 
country the prominence which its im- 
portance demands? 

The object of presenting this topic 
for discussion is to bring the relative 
importance of agriculture to other in- 
dustries, more directly to the attention 
of the people, and the first question re- 
lates to the value of agriculture in de- 
veloping the resources of our nation 
and placing it in the front rank of the 
great nations of the world. Greatness 
in this sense does not mean the largest 
population, but it does have direct ref- 
erence to the intelligence, patriotism, 
and the exalted character of its people 
as a whole, and also to its general 
material prosperity. While this coun- 
try is immensely rich in its almost in- 
exhaustible mineral resources, yet the 
pride of our nation in material things 
is her agriculture, and infinitely more 
than this is her pride centered in her 
rural population. 

The condition of agriculture and its 
influence in the development of the 
country in colonial times, in the early 
days of the Republic and at the present 
time, should be carefully noted. Some- 
times a lesson becomes more pointed 
and produces a more lasting impres- 
sion by contrast. In carefully study- 
ing this question of development it 
will be found that other agencies than 
agriculture have been employed to 
open up the resources of the nation 
and give it its present high standing 





in wealth and civilization. Railroads 





and manufacturing have been and now 
are important factors in this work. 
The first to transport agricultural prod- 
ucts, the second to create markets for 
them. It is not wise to claim every- 
thing for agriculture. What we want 
to know is its true relation to other in- 
dustries, and the business of the coun- 
try, that the farmer may not belittle 
his calling on the one hand nor unduly 
magnify it on the other. 

The second ‘part of the topic means 
education, and this implies a great 
deal. We say “educate the farmer,” 
but this by mo means covers the 
ground. How shall he become better 
educated? What shall be the scope of 
his education? 

Shall education in agricultural lines 
be confined to one class only, important 
as that class may be? Should not 
some efforts be made to bring the im- 
portance of the foundation industries 
of our nation more directly to the at- 
tention of the fifty-five or sixty per 
cent of our population who belong to 
other classes? These suggestions are 
sufficient to develop a train of thought 
and bring out discussions upon this 
most important matter that ought to 
be of much value to the future agri- 
cultural interests of our country. The 
Lecturer should give a full report of 
the discussion on this topic. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





ENSLEY CENTER GRANGE, No. 544. 

At our last meeting we conferred 
third and fourth degrees. Then a 
grand feast was served 

Newaygo Co. MINNIE HOLMES. 

ARCADIA GRANGE, No. 500. 

Subject for discussion last meeting, 
“Postal Savings Banks.” The Grange 
decided that they would be a good 
thing in many ways. 

Gratiot Co. R. L. KNAPP. 
TWELVE CORNERS GRANGE, No. 700, 
holds interesting meetings each Satur- 
day evening. Good programs. In co- 
operation they have ordered and will 
make their own fruit packages for this 

year. 

Berrien Co. ADDIE MARTIN. 

FLUSHING GRANGE, No. 387, 
met March 17. We are now ready for 
spring and summer work. Begun by 
ordering a carload of plaster and are 
pleased at getting it so cheaply. Wheat 
looks well. Farmers are looking for- 
ward to beet raising in these parts. 

Genesee Co. J. W. 

CADMUS GRANGE No. 703, 
finished a class of fifteen with a feast. 
Our dramatic club will give an enter- 
tainment soon. The delegates from 
the State Round-Up Institute gave a 
report. The question box contained 
numerous questions on how fo improve 
the roads. 

Lenawee Co. DECKIE E. TOBIAS. 
LEONIDAS GRANGE, NO. 266. 
March 19 had a school of instruction 
of secret work for benefit of members 
given by Bro. Purdy. The Order was 
entertained by Bro. and Sister Taylor, 
March 17, and given a rare treat to 
maple syrup fresh from their own 

camp. 
Cc. P. MONFORT, Cor. 
St. Joseph Co. 
COURTLAND GRANGE, No. 563. 

March 12 the pure food law was dis- 
eussed. All were in favor of the law 
being put in foree. March 25 five can- 
didates were instructed in the fourth 
degree. 

A committee was appointed to make 
arrangement for purchasing land 
plaster for members of the Grange 
that wished to buy. ' 

Kent Co. MRS. NANCY BURCH. 

NORTH ADRIAN GRANGE, No. 721, 
held an instructive meeting April 1. 
Our hall has just received a new coat 
of paint. A bill, amounting to nearly 
$20, for nails, paint, etc., was present- 
ed. W. M. Palmer said there should 
be no order drawn for the amount as 
he would make the Grange a present 
of the whole bill. He was heartily 
cheered. 

Lenawee Co. MRS. H. R. LADD. 

CHICKAMING GRANGE, N., 382. 

March 12 we discussed free rural 
mail delivery; decided it would be a 
help to keep our boys and girls on the 
farm. 

March 26 discussed the peddler ques- 
tion. Decided that as we have to pay 
taxes, if peddlers come among us to 
sell their goods, they should pay li- 
cense, 

Berrien Co. MARY H. CLARK, Cor. 

LIMECREEK GRANGE, No. 712. 

March 11 the time was taken up 
with degree work. Had two candi- 
dates for first and second degrees and 
one for fourth. March 25, after tlie 
injtiatory work all were served with 
warm sugar. We have bought an or- 





gan and there seems to be a good in- 
terest, as about 40 were present at 
the last meeting. We entertained tio 
Medina Farmers’ Club March 19; about 
100 were present. 
Lenawee Co. COR. 
MOLINE GRANGE, No. 248, 

At last meeting talked on “How to 
interest our young people to keep them 
on the farm.” One brother said, “You 
educate them, and ten to one they wil! 
go into some profession and leave the 
dear old farm.” But all agreed that 
all farmers should know as much of 
books as lawyers. 

“The Sugar Beet Industry” came 
next. We think we have as good a 
chance in Michigan as anywhere, both 
as to climate and soil. 

Allegan Co. E. L. ORTON. 
JOHNSTOWN GRANGE, No. 127, 
March 26 held one of its old-time meet 
ings. We shall hold an open meeting 
cr institute Saturday, April 23. Pub- 
lic is invited to participate with us. 
Decided by unanimous vote to procure 
a traveling library for the summer. 
Elected Bro. Henry N. Bowman as 
Grange librarian. Feel that the diffi- 
culty now existing between Spain and 
the United States should be brought 
to a speedy adjustment without war or 
bloodshed. Also extend our sympathy 
to those who lost loved ones from the 

destruction of the battleship Maine. 

Barry Co. GEORGE R. BOWSER, Cor. 

BETHANY GRANGB, No, 308, 
is on a lively basis, the petty dissen- 
sions of the past have been buried, and 
harmony prevails throughout. 

We had a lively debate at our last 
meeting upon the subject: “Resolved 
that country life is preferable to city 
life,” resulting in a victory for the 
affirmative. Subject for debate next 
meeting, “Resolved that the United 
States should declare war with Spain.” 

Meeting every Saturday night. © 

H. OSCAR KELLY, Cor. 

VERMONTVILLE GRANGE, No. 625, 
is on its third year since reorganiza- 
tion by Lecturer Woodman. During 
this time we have held regular meet- 
ings and added materially to our num- 
bers. This winter the officers have 
memorized the degree work and we 
have held several large socials. At our 
next meeting we discuss the question 
of postal savings banks. At the last 
meeting in the discussion of the elec- 
tion of U. S. Senators by direct vote 
a majority seemed to favor the present 
system. 

Eaton Co. COR. 
POTTOWATTAMIE GRANGE, NO. 722, 
February 12 discussed postal savings 
banks; think the government should 
provide them. Worthy lecturer said 
the amount of each deposit should not 
be limited for a time, so we could place 

our large foreign debt at home. 

March 12 voted favorably on follow- 
ing bills: Gov. Pingree’s for equal tax- 
ation, and Patrons present signed peti- 
tion; to keep the law for uniform text 
books. Free rural mail delivery caused 
a lively discussion. The lecturer 
thought it would cost so much that it 
would bankrupt the government, The 
master said if we only could have it 
he would be willing to write a letter 
every day. Grange voted for free de- 
livery. Seven applications this year. 
Place of meeting changed to Riverside. 

Berrien Co. MRS. W. G. EMERY, Cor. 
CASS COUNTY 
is still on deck and the outlook for 
Grange accessions has not been so 
good for several years. 

Corey Grange is looming up with 
several applications for consideration 
at the next meeting. 

Newberg Centre Grange is actively 
engaged from time to time in initia- 
tory work. 

Porter Grange has started out with 
the determination of standing side by 
side with the schools and churches of 
that township. 

Volinia Grange has elected: its offi- 
cers and stands anxiously waiting for 
April 9, at which time Bro. Jason 
Woodman will give them a Grange 
lecture and install the officers. 

All the other Granges that I have 
heard from are progressing. 

J. B. MANN. 
PENNFIELD GRANGB, No. 85. 

April 1 held a very interesting meet- 
ing. The subject “Does it pay to keep 
more stock than the farm will feed,” 
was discussed. Some thought, while it 
would not pay through the summer 
months, it might be miade profitable 
during the winter. “How much of a 
man’s business should a woman 
know,” also called out a great many 
remarks, especially by the ladies, and 
all decided that it was advisable for 
them to have a thorough knowledge of, 
at least, the financial conditions. 

Bro. McCollum then read a paper on 
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“The influence of dress upon charac- 
ter,” and thought a-truly good charac- 
ter could not be influenced by it. 

We were pained to learn of the sick- 
ness of our secretary, but hope to have 
her with us at our next meeting, which 
will be held April 15th. A full atten- 
dance is also desired. 

Calhoun Co. MRS. E. J. SMITH. 

HAMILTON GRANGE, NO. 353. 
the largest but one in the State, 
voted the following resolutions unani- 
mously: 

Resolved, That the bill now being 
considered by the legislature, known 
as the Pingree Railroad bill, is just and 
fair to all parties, and should be 
passed by the legislature without un- 
necessary delay. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of 
Hamilton Grange that our legislators 
would prove recreant to duty if they 
allow the present session of the legis- 
lature to close without passing the bill 
above referred to. 

Resolved, That the members of the 
legislature should be closely watched 
and every member who shall vote 
against the said bill should be “spot- 
ted” and relegated to private life at 
the expiration of ‘his present term. 

Van Buren Co. S. H. M., Sec. 
WEST HANDY GRANGE, No. 613. 

March 31, had a good attendance. 
A number of old Patrons have return- 
ed. 

‘We have ordered paint for our hall, 
both inside and out. Sister Shepard 
presented the Grange with some 
beautiful wreathes and ‘bouquets of 
flowers, for which the members gave 
her a vote of thanks. 

The question, “How can we best 
elevate the social standing of our 
neighborhood?” was discussed. Lec- 
turer thought we could do it by being 
more neighborly and cultivating a 
spirit of sociability with all by visiting 
and getting them to come out to Sun- 
day school and other entertainments in 
the neighborhood, and also by living up 
to a good moral standard ourselves. 
Bro. Herick said the spirit of kindness, 
or a kind word spoken at the right 
time, will do much. 

Livingston Co. MRS. H. CHENEY. 
MONTOUR GRANGB, No. 49, 
discussed at its session, March 26, the 
“Iron Moulders’ Union of Albion,” and 
as a result drafted the accompanying 
resolutions: Having learned that the 
Gale Manufacturing Co. has used its 
power to prevent its employres from 
maintaining a labor union, and is dis- 
criminating against union labor, there- 

fore. 

Resolved by Montour Grange, No. 49, 
that we, as an order, extend td the 
Iron Moulders’ Union of Albion our 
Sympathy, and assure the members 
thereof, that we as laborers and. pro- 
ducers firmly believe that all who labor 
and produce the wealth of the world 
should be a united brotherhood and 
work shoulder to shoulder for human 
rights as against the aggressions of 
organized capital, and that we as farm- 
ers shall refuse to buy and use the 
products of the Gale Manufacturing 
Co. until such time as said company 
treats organized labor with respect, 
fairness and justice. 

Manistee Co. ELLA ROGERS. 

ALPINE GRANGE 
held a very interesting session 
March 5. Bro, K. J. Brown read a 
paper on the subject, “Of what snould 
the farmer’s reading consist?’ which 
brought forth quite au amount of dis- 
cussion. On March 12 the Union 
Grange of Northern Kent, met with 


’ Alpine Grange, at which meeting the 


subjects, “The free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver” and “Starting a beet 
sugar refinery at Grand Rapids,” were 
discussed. It was thought by some 
that at $4 per ton for beets and one 
cent per pound bounty on sugar the re- 
wom would get the best end of the bar- 
gain. 

Alpine Grange celebrated her twen- 
ty-fourth anniversary on March 17. A 
Picnic dinner, singing, recitations, in- 
Strumental music and a lecture by Bro. 
D. E. McClure, of Lansing, were the 
order of the day. 

On March 19 we appointed a new so- 
cial committee for the ensuing year. 
We also decided to try to procure the 
services of Mrs, Myrtle Koon Cherry- 
man, elocutionist, as the next in our 
course of lectures. 


CARRIE E. CHAMBERS, Cor. 
Kent Co. 


NORTH ROME GRANGE, No. 735, 

had a social March 12, with 30 present. 
March 26, only a few present on ac- 
count of bad roads. “Farm fencing” 
was discussed. | Methods of fencing 
now and when the country was new 
were compared. Members in middle 
age think that the cost of complete 





fencing would be very great now in 
this State because the timber is so 
scarce. Steel posts and wire are tak- 
ing the place of the old rail fence. The 
setting of posts is important. Many 
are not careful to set ‘posts well, espe- 
cially the end posts for heavy wire 
fence from four to five feet high. The 
old rail fence took up too much land 
and cost something to keep the corners 
clean. Bro. Mann stated the entire 
cost of rail fence for an eighty-acre 
farm divided into ten-acre lots, at 
fifty cents per rod, which is a low esti- 
mate, would cost $340.00 and fencing 
the yards and lane and the buildings 
would raise the sum to over $500. One 
can now fence a farm cheaply and 
easily with wire, and it pays to build 
them well. The discussion was inter- 
esting, and we hope that the attend- 
ance will be larger at our next meet- 
ing, April 9th. 


W. GRANT BANCROFT, Cor. 
Lenawee Co. 


SOUTHERN WASHTENAW FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 

Met March 4 at the resiaence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lyman Baldwins Mrs. Cal- 
houn read a selection entitled “Causes 
of Failure.’ If people were not 60 
anxious to get rich, to enjoy the luxu- 
ries of life before they are able to pay 
for them, if they set their children the 
example of living within their means 
and trained them to habits of thrift 
and economy there would be fewer 
failures. 

“Free mail delivery—Is it practical 
and do we want it?” was the topic for 
discussion introduced by John English. 
If it can be done without embarrassing 
the government it woula be a good 
thing. Every one would take a daily 
paper. The publishers would profit 
thereby. The intelligence of the rural 
population would be increased and in- 
directly the government would receive 
a larger amount in postage. We might 
as well come in for our share of the 
benefits from the government. In the 
discussion which followed many fav- 
ored it, some opposed on the grounds 
of expense and others were in favor of 
it but thought it impractical. 

Upon motion a vote was taken as to 
whether we as a club are in favor of 
a State appropriation for farmers’ in- 


stitutes. It was lost. 
EVELYN SPAFORD, Cor. Sec. 
Washtenaw Co. 


MADISON GRANGE. 


The following question came up for 
discussion March 29: “Would it be 
wise for the U. S. to go to war with 
Spain?’ 

Worthy Master Allis said the Span- 
ish soldiers did not kill several hun- 
dred thousand people mercifully with 
bullet or machete, but corralled the 
defenseless and inoffensive ones in 
famine-stricken villages, and gave 
them enough feod to redouble the 
pangs of hunger while they were made 
the victims of slow starvation. 

I’. A. Woolsey referred to the Am- 
erican outrages and compared the 
atrocities and victims of Turk and 
Spaniard. 

E. R. Illenden said the United States 
government should take such steps as 
would render a war necessary if Spain 
did not withdraw. Senators went to 
Cuba believing the stories from there 
incredible and came back believing the 
half had not been told. 

Forrest Flinn thought the position 
of the Cubans comparable with thet of 
our forefathers in the Revolution, only 
in greater degree. Their persecutors 
are infinitely more inhuman. 

R. A. Woolsey thought the national 
leaders had more true knowledge of 
the situation than critics who did not 
have the advantage of knowing what 
the attending circumstances were. 

E. P. Allis said the Spanish were a 
willful people, and wayward. If our 
government defers action and _ gives 
time for matters to develop, great good 
must result, as it did in the days of 
the rebellion when President Lincoln 
awaited the development of a strong 
national sentiment in favor of emanci- 
pation before issuing the proclamation. 

The question was asked if the 
Cubans ‘had an organized government 
aside from the Spanish rule in the 
island? Mr. Illenden said they had. 

L. F. Allis noticed the mountainous 
character of the interior of a portion 
of the island, making an ideal “cradle 
of liberty.” 

Bro. Flinn mentioned some of the re- 
ported characteristics of Spanish laws 
and government on the island. . 

I’. A. Bradish thought it well for our 
government to investigate thoroughly, 
and at the same time prepare speedily 
for the worst. 

A. B. Graham thought the adminis- 
tration had been pretty nearly right in 





taking time to develop both national 
defenses and a national sentiment. 
Mrs. E. P. Allis would not desire to 
see war if it may possibly be averted. 
J. W. Woolsey gloried in the fact 
that our President had a “level head.” 
Lenawee Co, E. W. ALLIS. 
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A GOOD CHEAP FARM WAGON. 





Tn order to introduce their low metal wheels 
with wide tires, the ee Mfg. Co., Quincy, 
Ill., have placed upon the market a farmer’s 
handy wagon, sold at the low price of $19.95. 
The wagon is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 
and 30-i nch wheels with 4-inch tires. This wag- 
on is made of best material throughout, and fully 
guaranteed for one year. Catalogue giving full 
description will be mailed upon application to the 
mavufacturers, who also furnish metal wheels at 
low prices, made any size and width of tire to 
fit any axle. 


A ENT 1] to solicit busines 
for the State Mu- 

tual Cyclone InsuranceCo. Only reliable par- 
ties who will devote a considerabie part of their 


time to the business wanted. Apply with refer- 
ences to the SECRETARY, Lapeer, Mich. 


QODHY 


Self-oiling, 
Best Governed, 
Acknowledged 
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_Appiston Mfg. Goz 
BATAVIA, ILL. 








> SUMMER SCHOOL. ¢ 


cone oi oe AND CON- 
8 WEEKS. 


lamar re poo Sri seventeen sub- 
jects in the law, will be given by members of 
the Law Faculty of the University. For de- 
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The wip. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
erce should be sent to Climax, Mich. 








THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 





THE HOME DAIRY. 

No better butter is made anywhere 
in the country than that produced in 
some of the home dairies of this State. 
There are numerous reasons why the 
very best butter can be more easily 
made on the farm than in the cream- 
ery. 

In the home dairy the whole busi- 
ness, from the feeding and care of the 
cows up to the sale of the finished 
product, in the form of really solid, 
golden (not gilt-edged) butter, is in the 
hands or under the personal control of 


one individual. 

If that individual is a true dairyman, 
he (or she) should be in love with the 
business. At all times a student and 
experimenter, he should be constantly 
on the lookout to see that all the de- 
tails that go to make the home dairy 
a success are carried out. 

If the so-called dairyman hates the 
work, the constant drudgery which it 
entails every night and morning, every 
day in the year, he should quit the 
business, for he will not, as a general 
thing, make a success of it. 

More than everything else connected 
with home dairying, the dairyman will 
find that it pays to do as well as he 
knows how in every detail of his daily 
work. Many dairymen do not follow 
this plan in its literal significance, and, 
without fully realizing it, are losers 
thereby, ' 

There is no business that requires 
such “clock work” treatment in all its 
phases as does the feeding of cows, 
watering, milking, etc. A proper 
ration must be provided for best re- 
sults, and it must be an economical 
one withal. Nearly all the ration fed 
should be grown upon the farm. 

The dairyman who makes his own 
butter can have more perfect control 
of the milk from the time it leaves the 
cow’s udder. The butter is made from 
milk of his own production, and in this 
respect he has the advantage of the 
creamery butter maker, who handles 
the combined milk of scores of herds 
of cows, handled by all varieties of 
cow keepers. 

If the majority of patrons of a 
creamery furnish perfect milk during 
the whole season, and into this milk 
there is turned daily the product of 
just one filthy dairy, it will be impos- 
sible for the best buttermaker in the 
country to make up perfect goods. Con- 
sequently in those successful cream- 
eries throughout the country, of which 
there are many, every patron must be 
a detective to see that his own, as well 
as his neighbor’s, milk is in perfect 
condition when delivered into the fac- 
tory weigh can. 

Not one-half of the butter made on 
Michigan farms is fit to eat. This may 
seem a strong statement, but it is true. 
This poor butter (?) is made by farmers 
or farmers’ wives, who have an idea 
that they can make first-class butter. 

In such farmers’ homes. you will 
find very little reading matter, 
especially of farm and dairy literature. 
These people attend no meetings of the 
Grange, Farmers’ clubs, Institutes, etc., 
and never heard an expert butter- 
maker talk upon, or illustrate the pro- 
cess of, making good butter in the fuil 
acceptation. of the term. 

During the last two years we have 
met many farmers’ wives who stated 
that their first knowledge of the art of 
good butter making was derived from 
attending an institute and hearing an 
expert talk on the above topic, 

All this goes to show that the dis- 
semination of good dairy information 
is imperatively necessary, and that is 
just what The Michigan Farmer and 
other farm journals are doing, as well 
as the above mentioned organizations. 

The creameries are doing good mis- 
sionary work along this line, and 
wherever a well equipped, well man- 
aged butter factory is in operation, 
farming is paying better than ever be- 
fore. This for several reasons. 

But the home dairy must be depend- 
ed on in ‘thousands of sections and 
neighborhoods, and an improvement 
is already noticeable along this line. 


\ 


The cows are being weeded out, bei- 
ter breeding is advocated and being 
practiced, and cows are fed a better 
balanced ration of feeds largely grown 
upon the farm. More sensible treat- 
ment is given in the form of warm 
stables, pure water and good ventila- 
tion, combined with moderate exercise. 

The milk must be aerated, cooled 
down and properly cared for in hot 
weather. Deep setting should take the 
place of the shallow open pan. The 
cream must be cooled down, properly 
ripened and churned before developing 
too much acid. Granular butter alone 
commands the highest price, other con- 
ditions being equal, so that it is neces- 
sary to handle the churn just right to 
produce butter in granular form. 

In fact, there are many details neces- 
sary to understand and faithfully fol- 
low every day in the home dairy to 
make a success of the business. Bet- 
ter prices can be obtained for the best 
home dairy product, and usually in pro- 
portion to the skill attained and love 
of the work shown by the operator. A 
great improvement in home dairying is 
ealled for all over the country, and this 
improvement is bound to come. 





For The Michigen Farmer. 


HOME CHEESE MAKING, 





Until quite recently all the instruc 
tions given in the agricultural preys 
have been for factory or ‘Cheddar 
cheese.” ‘There is_another kind called 
“Gouda cheése,”’ to the manufacture 
of which attention has been given. 
Both Cheddar and Gouda have been 
made in our State Agricultural Schools 
to ascertain which should be recom- 
mended for the home dairy. 

Cheese for family use should be 

small, so that when cut little surface 
will be exposed; and it is very desir- 
able that it keep well. 
The Gouda cheese is about three 
inches in diameter. It is longer in cur- 
ing, but keeps better than the other. 
It is quickly made; the method is 
simple and commends itself to the 
small home dairy. The process, as 
carried on in the Minnesota State Agri- 
cultural School, can readily be adopted 
by the average farmer’s wife. 

Aerate the milk immediately after it 

is drawn by pouring it several times 
from one vessel into another, or with 
a large dipper dipping and pouring it 
back, 
Within not less than one hour, and 
not more than two, heat to 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit; then add sufficient rennet 
to cause coagulation to commence in 
from seven to ten minutes. The 
amount for 1,000 pounds of milk is 
from eight to twelve ounces of rennet 
extract. The quantity of home pre- 
pared rennet per pound can be ascer- 
tained by experience. 

The curd will be ready for the knife 
in from fifteen to twenty minutes. In- 
sert the index finger at an angle of 
about 45 degrees until the thumb 
touches the milk; carefully raise the 
finger; if the curd breaks clean across 
the finger with few or no particles ad- 
hering, it is ready to cut, 

Should it gather in front of the knife 
or veer to one side, it is too hard; if 
too soft some will pass off in the whey. 
The curd should be soft rather than 
hard. Experience will teach when it 
is just right. 

Cut the curd very fine, about the 
size of kernels of wheat. Stir gently 
for five minutes, then gradually in- 
crease the heat twenty to thirty min- 
utes until it tests 100 to 104 degrees F. 
When quite firm, so a little squeaks 
when chewed, dip off the whey and 
immediately fill the mold or hoop by 
taking a double handful of curd and 
pressing it gently but firmly into it. 
A hoop the size mentioned can easily 
be constructed. When it is full and 
firm, carefully slip out the curd, turn, 
replace and put under pressure. 

The press used at the Minnesota 
School of Agriculture, where these di- 
rections were issued, was simply an 
oak stick four inches square, ten feet 
long, one end resting under a slat 
nailed against a wall and on the cheese 
hoop about three feet from the end. 

On the other end was a pail contain- 
ing cobble stones, which hung the first 
hour two feet from the end of the 
stick. At the end of an hour take the 
cheese from the hoop, cut a strip of 
cloth six inches wide and long enough 
to go around it, dip cheese and cloth 
in whey at 100 degrees F., wrap cloth 
smoothly around the cheese, bringing 
the edges carefully over the sides, put 
a linen cap on either side, return to 
hoop, put under press, removing the 
pail or box of stones to the end of the 
stick. It will be ready for salting in 





twenty-four hours. 
Salting may be done in two ways, 


Float from five to eight days in brine 
as strong as salt will make, turn every 
day and sprinkle salt on the top. Re- 
move from brine, wash thoroughly in 
warm water, wipe several times with 
dry cloths to remove all moisture and 
place on the curing board. To dry salt 
rub the surface with salt once a day 
for six or ten days, time varying with 
temperature, moisture of atmosphere, 
ete. 

To cure cheese, salted by either meth- 
od, turn and rub once a day the first 


month, twice a week the _ second 
month and once a week the_ third 
month. During the curing process the 
cheese should be in a cool, rather 


damp room, where the temperature is 
from 55 to 60 degrees. 

This cheese,when ripe and old,is dry 
and crumbly, like that our mothers 
used to make, and keeps well; factory 
made cheese is soft and cuts like but- 
ter and will not keep long. 

If the curd is only slightly cooked, 
cut in squares, and the cheese cured in 
a@ warm place, it will be soft, ripen 
quickly and not keep as well as when 
made and ripened after the Gouda 
process. 

Ohio. SARAH E. WILCOX. 

(We have recently been eating more 
cheese than for several years previous 
and had an opportunity to test several 
varieties. In all our experience in eat- 


ing. cheese the soft Michigan variety 








has, when new, been selected, because 
it tasted good. 

During the winter we occasionally 
had an opportunity to try some fui] 
cream cheese, made after the New 
York and Canadian process, ‘Tj,ix 
cheese was ripened or cured accordi}« 
to the expert ideas of veteran chees:. 
makers in the factories of the abovs 
named states. After some experience 
in eating such cheese we find that ;; 
does not retard, but rather seems {, 
aid digestion. 

While at the Agricultural College 
few days ago Prof. Smith asked us {o 
sample the cheese made by the dairy 
students last January. Prof. Trio 
took us down to the curing room and 
cut off a generous slice of as goo) 
cheese as we ever tasted. 

Such cheese as this, and that made 
in the home dairy, as described yy 
Mrs. Wilcox, is just the kind of cheesy. 
we farmers can eat with impunity, and 
we heartily wish more of this variciy 
was made in Michigan. ; 

We know the young men who took 
the course in cheese making last Janu- 
ary at the College appreciated the 0) 
portunity presented them. We can 
now be reasonably assured that, wit) 
the increase in manufacture of full 
cream cheese, properly made an! 
cured, the demand and consumptio1 
will increase, until “cheese eaters” 
shall be almost as numerous as bread 
eaters.—Ed.) 
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“For the past six or seven years we have used at the Ex 
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University of Wisconsin Experiment Station. 


Madison, Wis., Jan. 10, 1898. 


_ “Another year’s experience in our creamery, which we operate in aprac- 
tical way as well as for experimentation and instruction, has 
higher appreciation of the‘Alpha’ De Lavalseparators. The exhaustiveness 
of the skimming under the varying conditions of milk-flow and temperature 
continues highly satisfactory and the machines give full evidence of lasting 


iven us still 


W. A. Henry, Dean and Director. 


Cornell University Experiment Station. 


Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1898, 


“ Another year’s anpetienee serves to confirm our opinion of the * Alpha’ 
v t has been my good fortune to observe closely the 
operation of a large number of separators of the various kinds in general 
use, and my observation has led me to believe that in material, workman- 
ship, and efficiency of separation, the ‘ Alpha’ De Laval machines easily 
rank first.” H. H. W1na, Professor of Dairy Husbandry. 


Michigan Experiment Station. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 
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how it could be otherwise when the law of gravity and the distance the 
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T. L. HAECKER, Professor of Dairy Husbandry. 
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WINTER DAIRYING. 





PENNSYLVANIA EXPERIENCE. 
Many years ago, observing that we 
made the most butter in spring and 
summer, when the price was low, and 
that in the fall and winter when the 


price was highest, we had none to sell, 
we concluded to change our practice, 
and gradually work into winter dairy- 
ing. The change must be made gradu- 
ally, as it is impossible to have cows 
fresh in the fall that have calved in 
April or May. 

The month of October was about the 
best time, I thought, to have cows 
ealve, and by proper attention it was 
not long before we were able to have 
as many of our cows “come in” at that 
time as was desirable. Of course it 
is necessary to have one or two calve 
in the spring, so as not to entirely run 
out of milk for family use in August 
and September, when the others are 
dry. In the first place, when cows 
calve in the fall, and are well fed and 
warmly stabled through the winter, 
they will give at least 50 per cent more 
milk during the season than the same 
cows would give if they did not calve 
till the first of May. 

The reason is, that if the flow of 
milk is kept up by liberal feeding of 
meal, bran, cornstalks, and good clover 
hay, till spring, and then turned 
out to pasture, they will not shrink 
in their yield if the grain ration is 
withheld, but will increase the quan- 
tity if the meal feed is continued (or 
only a part of it), and will maintain 
a good flow for two or three months, 
till the heat of dog-days and the an- 
noyance of flies cause a shrinkage. 

But the shrinkage comes at a time 
when they soon ought to go dry any- 
how. It is not an easy matter to keep 
cows from shrinking in August, that 
have been fresh in May. Another 
thing; cows that calve in the fall are 
generally in good flesh, with an abund- 
ance of strength to bear the demands 
of maternity: and the constant drain 
upon their systems to which good 
mnilk-giving cows are subjected. Cows 
that calve in the spring, unless un- 
usual pains have been taken in their 
wintering, are more apt to be in poor 
flesh, weak, and not likely to do so 
well. The owner may think from 
their appearance that they are in a 
tolerably good condition, but after 
they calve he discovers a great col- 
lapse in their sides, and that they are 
poorer than desirable. 

The chief advantage of winter dairy- 
ing over summer dairying consists in 
having the greater part of the sea- 
son’s milk, or make of butter, to sell 


when the price is highest; in having 


less trouble to make and market a 
good article in cool weather; in ex- 
tending the milking season consider- 
ably longer, and the quantity of the 
product for the season considerably 
greater; and in being able to raise 
better calves, because they will be so 
much older and larger than spring 
calves, to eat grass in the summer, and 
endure the rigors of the following 
winter. Another advantage is in hav- 
ing the most of your milking and calf- 
feeding to do at the season of compara- 
tive leisure. 

The disadvantage is in having to 
feed more meal and bran to make 
good winter butter, and keep up the 
flow of miik till grass comes. Feed- 
ing liberally with grain makes win- 
ter butter cost more than grass but- 
ter, but the higher prices of the win- 
ter product will more than pay the 
additional expense for feed, and the 
srain-fed cows make richer manure 
for the cornfield. Cows must be winter- 
ed well, whether they give any milk or 
not, and when they receive a meal ra- 
tion twice a day they will not eat 
more than half as much hay or other 
fodder, and consequently should not 
be charged for the full cost of the 
meal unless they receive credit for 
the lessened consumption of fodder. 

I have never tried ensilage, which 
I have no doubt is an excellent feed 
for dairy cows in winter, when they 
crave succulent food; but according to 
my experience, the best fodder for 
Inaking cows give milk in winter is 
well-preserved cornstalks. The next 
best is good clover hay. To have good 
cornfodder the corn should be cut up 
aS soon as the ears begin to glaze, and 
before the leaves begin to wither and 
dry up, or are killed by frost. The 
stooks should be so well built amd 
bound that they will not lean over or 
blow down, and the husking should 





be done just as soon as the grain will 
do to put in the crib. The stalks, as 
soon as husked, should be bound in 
small bundles for convenience in hand- 
ling, set up in shocks which are large 
enough, when bound at the tops, to 
stand anything but a cyclone without 
being blown down; and drawn from 
the field to the barn in dry weather, 
as soon after husking as they are suf- 
ficiently cured to keep without mold- 
ing. In case there is no room in the 
barn, and the stalks must be stacked, 
the stacks should be small, to prevent 
heating and molding. 

To make winter dairying profitable, 
cows must have good, warm winter 
quarters, to keep them comfortable. 
The old way of leaving them out in the 
barnyard, with no shelter but an 
open shed which only a few of the 
master cows would venture to go un- 
der, will not answer. I had a good 
cow in full milk nearly dried up by 
being left out of the barn one cold, 
rainy night late in the fall. My stables 
are in the basement, and are so warm 
that it seldom freezes in them. 

Cows cannot make milk without a 
plentiful supply of suitable food to 
make it from any more than the Is- 
raelites in Egypt could make brick 
without straw, or the manufacturer 
ean make cloth without cotton or 
wool. In winter our cows are usually 
fed a ration composed of one-half 
wheat or buckwheat bran, and the 
other half of meal made by grinding 
equal quantities of rye, corn and oats 
together; each cow receiving four 
quarts of the mixture twice a day. 
They would devour a much larger 
amount, and give more milk, but I do 
not think they would give enough 
more to pay for the additional supply 
of feed. When animals are crowded 
with grain feed much of it comes 
away indigested, and of course that 
part is of no value to the animal, al- 
though it may improve the manure. 

Prof. E, W. Stewart's oft-repeated 
advice (which Prof. Sanborn does not 
approve of) to cut up the fodder, 
moisten the mass, and mix the meal 
with it, I have found by experience to 
be a good practice. It is best to mvist- 
en the cut fodder with warm water in 
very cold weather. I wintered all my 
cows and horses on cut straw and 
meal, one winter, when hay was scarce 
and dear, and they never did better. 
It made more work, but it paid. 

For succulent food at the  begin- 
ning of winter, there is nothing bet- 
ter than pumpkins. The basement of 
my barn will hold 30 or 40 loads with- 
out encroaching on the room required 
for other purposes. If they are drawn 
from the field before frost comes, care- 
fully handled, and the stems left on, 
the most of them will keep without 
rotting till January. The ripest keep 
the best; the green and broken ones 
are put by themselves and fed first. 
Some farmers never pick up their 
small potatoes, but leave them on the 
ground to rot. Ours are all picked up, 
saved, and fed to the cows in the win- 
ter—not as a regular ration, but as 
an additional repast, appetizer, or 
relish. There is no doubt that roots 
fed in the winter correct the stomach, 
and promote the health of the cows. 

Sugar Run, Pa. J. Wek 





FEEDING FOR BUTTER PRODUC- 
TION. 





From our Paris Correspondent. 

We are all anxious to secure “the 
butter-making cow,” that is, the ani- 
mal which will return the largest 
amount of fatty matters, from feed- 
ing appropriately, in its milk. Dr. 
Soxhlet of Munich, has not solved that 
problem by his experiments, but has 
forced forward conditions of impor- 
tance towards the much desired end. 
Wolff, while admitting excellent feed- 
ing could modify, by enhancing, the 
per cent of fatty matters in milk, de- 
clared that augmentation could not be 
counted upon, eifher for a cow or the 
byre. In varying the ordinary rations 
of the cows, he found no permanent 
modification, but in adding to the ra- 
tions strong doses of assimilable fatty 
food—linseed and sesame oils and com- 
pressed stearine, made up as a luke- 
warm water drink—from 1 Ib. to 2% 
Ibs. daily, the increased yield of butter 
lasted while the supplementary rations 
were continued. The more digestible 
the special rich rations are, the more 
they will react on the milk. But there 
is a necessary check; if oil cake of 7 
to 13 per cent richness be given, that 
will be such a vehicle for the entry of 
protein substances into the animal 
economy as to produce dangerous 
results. Palm cake then naturally 
becomes the most suitable food; it is 
rich in fat matters—13 to 16 per cent, 





and poor in nitrogen. In order tha 
the animal can produce 1 Ib. daily of 
fat, it must receive 16 Ibs. of the cake. 
But aliments of a voluminous nature 
should be added to assist the working 
of the stomach. It was found that all 
the cakes communicated a disagreeable 
taste to the milk. Pressed stearine— 
with which candles are made, might 
suit better in the ration than cake, and 





administering it in some other form 
than that of an emulsion, and so ren- 
der the fats more readily assimilable. 
Common salt would aid; it is the con- 
diment that makes very fat substances 
in human food digestible. The butter 
produced from cows thus fed was also 
very hard. General eonclusion: give 
the preference to aliments rich in fatty 
matters. 








The IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATO 





AND 


A First Prize Dog or Sheep Power 


Is A 


Labor Saving and Money Earning 
Combination Hard to Beat. 


They work together to perfections 
Are just the thing for the Dairy. 


Sheep Anxious for the Work, 


Conway, MASss., Feb. 11, 1898. 

I am using one of your Improved 
No. 5 U. S. Separators, and one of 
your First Prize Dog Powers to run 
it. Everything is working to my 
, entire Satisfaction. 

Iam using to run the Power with 
a sheep weighing about 160 pounds, 
and he took to the work very nicely. 
Now when I let him loose he will go 





to the cream room and get into the power of his own free will. 
The actual test in my presence of the skim-milk, by Babcock Test, was less 
than 0.02 in the two-neck bottle. I consider the skim-milk quite v aluable as a food, 


as it is always warm and of an even temperature. 


Illustrated pamphlets free on application. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 





J. B. PAGE, 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 





Elgin System 


It will pay y 


of Creameries 


ou to investigate our plans and visit our factories, if you are con- 


templating Suilding a Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished at 
lowest prices. Correspondence solicited. 


A MODEL CREAMERY OF THE TRUE SYSTEM 


True Dairy Supply Company, 


303 to 309 Lock Street, 


Syracuse. New York 


Contractors and builders of Butter and Cheese Factories, Manufacturers 


and Dealers in Supplies. Or write 


R. E. STURGIS, General Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich. 





Join the Army 


of those successful 
thousands of cow keep- 
ers and dairy farmers 
who are using the labor 
saving. money making 

SHARPLES 

SEPARATORS. 
Some men are so situated 
that they can only keep 
afew cows; they need to 
get all the money there 
isin the few. They know 
how best to do it. They 
= Sharples Hand Sep- 

rator. Those who keep 

more cows use the LITTLE GIANT SEPARATOR. 
In either case they get all the butter fat the 
milk contains. 







BRANCHES: 
Higin, I, —-B. M. SHARPLES, 
Omaha, Neb. West Chester, Pa. 









aN Milk 1 in Glass Jars 


is cooler than anywhere else. 
That’s the principle of the 


» CRYSTAL 
m CREAMERY 


~ eg the cleanest. cheapest and 

_ most convenient of them 

all. The whole story’s in our book, ‘Good Butter 
and How to Make It,” mailed free. The Kneeland 
Crystal Creamery Co... Concord St., Lansing,Mich. 


Save the COWS. 


General Cow Drink on_hand is Lae insurance. 


ach: $ dozen. Circular 
Py MOORE | BROS., Yasmastann, Albany, N. Y. 











BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


CATTLE. 


Cos BLOSSOM FARM ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
CATTLE, Kinde, Mich. 10 choicely bulls 
for sale. Largest herd in Michigan. JAS H. HALL 


a: M. CHASE, Muir, Mich.. breeder of Red 
Polled Cattle and Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


F. & E. W. ENGLISH. Clarksville, Mich., breed- 
« ersof registered Red Polled Cattle. Andrew 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS Fonte ouits,6 or 


young bulls, 6 or 8 
young cows. Young Mary & Phyllis families, bred to 
Peri Duke 5th. MINOR DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Mich. 




















A No. 1 pure bred Holstein bull calf, 2 weeks old; 
Dam's dam won first prize in her ‘class at the 
‘World's Fair,”’ 1893. Nofancy prices. Also Poland- 
Chinas, spring farrow. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit. 








SHEED. 


EGISTERED RAMS AND EWES 
at Rambouillet, U. 8. A. THOS. WYCKOFF, 
m porter and breeder, Orchard Lake, Mich. 








HOGS. 


(SHESTER White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 
Hither sex and all age forsale. Sows bred for 
spring farrow. Write A.H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 


‘OR SALE —Large Poland-China sows. bred to 
Model Wilkes, Vol. 20, for Mcb. and April farrow. 
Prices reasonable. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich 


ERCHANT KELLY, wr codsteek, stich.» 
breeder of LARGE ENGLIS ERK- 
SHIRES. Pairs not akin for sale aa. 














LAND-CHINAS.—Orders booked now for pigs. 
M. B. 7a eggs. $260 for 1l, and B. P. Rock 
$1.50 for 13. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
«swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited 


Ts PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B P. Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock and eggs forsale. C.M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—10 sows bred for March and 

April farrow. Sept. boars must give place to the 
pig crop of ‘98. ae point Lansing or Grand 
Ledge. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains for sale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


Ls ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading famiiies. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


LAND-CHINAS.—5 sows, Black U 8. strain 
bred for April farrow. Bargains for buyers 
Also fall pigs. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—Two spring and 8 fall boars 
for sale; 4 choice sows to farrowin April. Prices 
right. Address WM. L. PENNOCK, Hastings, Mich. 


























HOICE fall sows ready to breed $8 each; 1 boar. 

/ Wilkes, Corwin, U. 8. and Tecumseh in stock. 

Pekin Ducks and Buff Leghorn eggs 13 for 75e. Send 
for catalogue. J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich. 


poss D-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 


boars ‘‘Chief Hidestretcher” and ‘Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,”’ (Vol. 20,0. rec). L. W BARNES, Byron, Mich. 


Lansing, Mich.—Duroc- 
J H. BANGHART, Jersey swine, B. P. Rocks 
and W. Pekin Ducks. Eggs for hatching. Catalogue 
free. Jerusalem Artichokes $1; two bushels, $1.50. 


N. A. CLAPP “iS 
BREBPER OF Large English Berkshire Swine. 
GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. |. C. 


JOHN BERNHR, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 


FOR ~ A LE from my great secre ag 
ning herd of registered O. I 

C. swine. Twelve extra fine boar pigs old enough 

for service. First man sending draft for $12 gets 

the choice. G 8. BENJAMIN, Portland, Mich. 


Special Sale of i Chester t Whites 


a pS oy row - ie thelr 
value. Write o-engs -“ eocenre & 
W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


BARGAINS WN Fall Boars; 


























at Hickory Grove. Sows i bred to Ideal Chief for 
April and May farrow. A.A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


ONE YEAR, Postage paid ° 
SIX MONTHS, “ 4s -60 

N. B.—We will always stop sending paper when 
the time for which it is paid has expired, so that 
to avoid missing any numbers, all should renew 
promptly. 

Always send money by draft, postoffice money 
order, registered letter or by express. We will not 
be responsible for money sent inletters. Address all 
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$3.50 per inch each insertion. 
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THE DAILY “WORLD.” 
A CHANGE. 


Commencing May 1, the Inter-state 
edition of the Daily World will be a 
regular 8-page paper every issue, and 
the combination price advanced to 
$2. All who have subscribed and all 
who do subscribe between this and 
May 1 for the combination at $1.50 
(the present price) will get the ad- 
vantage of the enlarged size for the 
balance of their time, from May 1, 
but the order must be received by us 
before May 1, as the price from that 
time on will be $2. Get your orders 
in before May 1 and save 50 cents. 

At the present time it looks as 
though we might have war. Should 
such be the case, a daily paper will 
be almost a necessity. Sukscribe now 
while you have an opportunity of get- 
ting a daily cheap. We will send the 
World alone to present subscribers of 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER for 75 
cents up to May 1, after that, $1.25. 
Agents should take advantage of 
this change and push the combina- 
tion. It will assist in securing or- 
ders for THE FARMER. 


— 


THE OUTLOOK. 





At this writing the country is wait- 
ing patiently for action by Congress 
on the message of President McKin- 
ley upon the Cuban question. The 
House has adopted resolutions direct- 
ing the President to intervene at once, 
and aid the people of that island to 
secure a permanent and stable govern- 
ment of their own; also giving him 
authority to use the naval and military 
forces of the country if necessary to 
earry out the recommendations of the 
resolutions. The vote on these resolu- 
tions was 322 to 19. So far the Sen- 
ate has not acted upon the message, 
but a report from the committee, to 
whom it was referred, is looked for 
to-day (Thursday), and will, in all 
probability, be equally as radical as 
the one reported to the House the pre- 
vious day. Resolutions have been 
submitted by a number of Senators, 
and follow closely the lines of those 
adopted in the Heuse, except that 
some of them recognize the Cuban 
government. Whatever the outcome 
of the discussion in the Senate may 
be, it is certain that we are upon the 
verge of war, and that before another 
issue of The Farmer is sent out the 
conflict may have commenced. It is 
well, considering the condition of the 
army and navy of the Union, that it 
hag not begun earlier. There is a dis- 
position to blame the President for not 


taking earlier action, but if he had, the 
result might have been very different 
from what it is likely to be now that 
the country has had some weeks of 
valuable time to prepare for the strug- 
‘gle. Never was a great nation less 
prepared for a war than was the 
United States in December last, when 
Congress convened. We feel certain 
that the time since then has been well 
spent in considering the situation and 
preparing for action. 

Some hot-headed members of the 
House have made the statement that 
if the President had been less dilatory 
there would have been no disaster to 
the Maine, its victims would be alive 
and Cuba free. We believe that had 
the President moved earlier it would 
not be the 260 victims of the Maine 
alone that our people would be mourn- 
ing for, but very probably a thousand 
or more others, who would have fallen 
victims to the economical spirit of 
Congress and lack of patience and 
good judgment on the part of some of 
its members. 

Let us be thankful that the country 
was not plunged into war unprepared, 
and if it is necessary and must come, 
let Americans forget partisanship and 
personal ambitions, and stand shoulder 
to shoulder until the struggle ends in 
complete and triumphant victory. 





WHY PRICES OF CORN ARE LOW. 


To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

What is your opinion of the arti- 
cle in The Farmer of February enti- 
tled “Corn and Cotton Seed: Why is 
the Price of Corn so Low?” 

There was hardly a farm in this 
section but what part of the corn crop 
was left out to waste in the winter. 
Unless we have more machinery to 
work it, it does not pay to raise this 
crop lately. 

HENRY VOORHEES. 
Grand Traverse Co., Mich. 


We have not been able to find any 
such article in The Farmer, and our 
correspondent is evidently mistaken 
in saying it was published in Febru- 
ary. Without an opportunity to read it 
over we cannot therefore express an 
opinion regarding the statements it 
contains. Regarding the effect that 
cotton seed has had upon the price of 
corn we have very decided opinions. 
It is estimated that cotton-seed meal 
has displaced corn as a feed for stock 
to the amount of 200,000,000 bushels. 
This has been done through cutting 
down the demand for lard, and in the 
feeding of dairy cows and fattening 
animals. Cotton-seed meal is a by-prod- 
uct of the cotton-growing industry 
Cotton seed until within a few years 
had no commercial value, being 
used largely as a fertilizer on the cot- 
ton fields. Since it first made its ap- 
pearance its use has steadily extend- 
ed, and the oil is now extensively used 
to replace imported olive oil, to adul- 
terate lard, to mix with suet to make 
cotto-suet, intended to take the place 
of lard in culinary operations, and in 
various other ways. Used in such ways 
it has killed the demand for lard, and 
this has injured the value of heavy 
lard hogs. 

There is consequently less corn fed 
to hogs than ten years ago, as they 
are sent to market earlier and carry- 
ing less fat. But this is not all. When 
the oil has been extracted from the 
hulls of the seed, or the largest por- 
tion of it, the hulls are ground up in- 
to meal, and we find cotton-seed meal 
a recognized article of food with the 
feeder and dairyman, replacing corn 
very largely because of its cheapness. 
It could be sold much cheaper than it 
is and yet be a profitable product, so 
the price of corn must continue to suf- 
fer in competition with this meal. Cot- 
ton-seed oil has extended the adulter- 
ation of food products in a marked 
degree, because of its cheapness and 





availability. The oil is extracted from 





lard and used to make butterine, and 
to adulterate butter, and cotton-seed 
oil is used to replace it in the lard. The 
compoundis then known asrefined lard. 
We cannot say that it is deleterious 
to health, but the public does not get 
full value for its money when it pays 
lard prices for “refined” lard, and but- 
ter prices for butterine, or adulterat- 
ed butter. The point which worries 
every thinking man who has studied 
this subject is, what are you going to 
do about it? We must confess that it 
will be a big job to place this business 
upon a fair and equitable basis, where 
the rights of the consumer, the manu- 
facturer and the producer of articles 
which must compete with it, will be 
fairly treated. 

Referring again to the value of corn, 
we would point out that its price is 
not of as much importance to Michi- 
gan farmers as to those of some other 
states, because it is not grown to sell 
but to feed out on the farm. Taking 
the State as a whole, not enough corn 
is grown to supply its own require- 
ments, and a considerable amount is 
imported from the states in the corn 
belt to make up this deficiency. The 
low price of corn, therefore, is not an 
unmixed evil to our farmers, who only 
use it to feed out on the farm, and sell 
it in the shape of butter, cheese, 
meats, wool, eggs, etc. 

We do not think corn can be profit- 
ably grown as a market crop in Grand 
Traverse County. Some years, when 
for some special reason prices are ab- 
normally high, and the crop in that 
section a fair one, it may pay. But 
this will always be exceptional. It 
should only be grown there to feed out 
to stock, which is always more profit- 
able to the farmer and much better 
for the farm. The profits resulting 
from feeding out a crop of corn on 
the farm will always be greater and 
more certain than from marketing the 
crop direct. It may be put down as 
an axiom in farming, as well as in 
manufacturing, that the more con- 
densed the product, the nearer to the 
ultimate point to which an article can 
be carried in manufacturing, the bet- 
ter the price and the greater the profits. 
There is more profit in a pound of 
butter, meat or wool, than in the grain 
and hay or pasture which produces 
them. They are finished products, and 
all the by-products coming from their 
manufacture are left on thefarm to add 
to its fertility and value. The farmer 
who grows coarse grains to sell is not 
only losing the profits from the en- 
hanced value of such crops when fed 
out to good stock on the farm, but he 
is surely ruining his land, and ren- 
dering it less capable of producing 
profitable crops from year to year. 





DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


Last week a decision by the Illinois 
ourts, in which three judges substan- 
tially agreed, declared the butterine 
law passed by the Illinois legislature 
invalid because unconstitutional. The 
decision was made in a number of 
habeas corpus cases, 48 in all, brought 
by dealers in butterine, demanding 
release from arrest for violations 
of this law. The cases were brought 
in the Superior and Circuit Courts be- 
fore Judges Hanecy, Chetlain and 
Brentano. Although Judge Chetlain’s 
opinion as to the validity of the law 
differed from those of his fellow- 
judges, he agreed with them in order- 
ing the discharge of the arrested men. 
Mhis was largely due to the manner in 
which the three defendants declared 
they ‘had been treated by the prosecu- 
tors, having been arrested late at night 
and compelled to go to outlying dis- 
tricts to secure release on bail. The 
three judges condemned this method 
of prosecuting prisoners in forcible 





as 
terms, and intimated there was ground 
for action against the prosecution op 
the ground of unjust treatment. 

Judges Brentano and Hanecy held 
that the State has no right to inter. 
fere with the traffic in harmless arti- 
cles of food. They looked upon the 
matter as a conflict of private inter. 
ests in which the State could intey. 
pose. 

In addition to the arrest of these 48 
men, those interested in the butter end 
of the controversy have secured indict. 
ments against several others. These 
indictments are still pending in jhe 
criminal courts and probably will be 
pushed to a conclusion soon for {i 
purpose of making a further test of 
the law’s validity. This decision js 
practically put an end to arrests, for 
the present, for violation of the butter. 
ine law, and those interested are great. 
ly elated. We do not know the pre. 
cise provisions of the Llinois law, put 
think it modelled after the Massachu- 
setts statute, which has been held cop. 
stitutional both in the State and Unit 
ed States courts. 





HOW SHALL THE BONDS 
SUED? 


32 IS- 


It is quite apparent that with the in- 
auguration of a foreign war, the pres- 
ent revenues of the government will 
become insufficient to meet its expens- 
es, which will necessarily -be great- 
ly increased. To meet this increase un- 
doubtedly Congress will devise some 
means to increase the national rey- 
enues, but it is very probable 
without entailing any serious effects 
upon the industries and commerce of 
the nation; the maintenance and 
building up of a strong navy and large 
and well equipped army, will be too 
heavy a burden to be met at once, and 
bonds will have to be issued to meet 
the difference between receipts and ex- 
penditures. This in case war with 
Spain becomes a fact, and that it lasts 
for at least one year. 

If bonds become a_ necessity, the 
next question is how shall they be is- 
sued and placed upon the market? 
Shall bids be taken from syndicates 
and capitalists in this and foreign 
countries, so as to secure the best pos- 
sible terms, or shall the government 
adopt another means of issuing them 
which will appeal to the people of 
the United States as a whole, and 
make an issue of bonds the means of 
strengthening the government with its 
citizens? We believe the latter object 
can be accomplished without detri- 
ment to the government, and to the 
benefit of the trade of the country and 
the encouragement of its industries. 
It could be done by issuing bonds of 
small denominations at a very low 
rate of interest, which could be paid 
out for supplies for the army and navy, 
and used in paying the troops. These 
bonds could bear so low a rate of in- 
terest that capitalists could not af- 
ford to hold large amounts, and they 
would therefore take the place of cur- 
rency. In amounts running from $5 to 
$100, bearing, say one per cent inter- 
est, redeemable in a certain number 
of years or when called for by the 
government, they would be as popu- 
lar with the people as the greenback, 
and yet be free from the dangers 
which so many feel sure are insep:l- 
able from the latter. Such bonds could 
not be used to draw gold out of tlie 
treasury because they would not be 
redeemable until a fixed date. Then 
the interest clause would make them 
more valuable than gold so long 45 
the credit of the government was SUS 
tained, and yet not too valuable to be 
passed from hand to hand as currency 
in business transactions. 

The interest could be made payable 
semi-annually or annually as thought 
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most desirable, and proper measures 
taken for re-issuing those worn out. 
The pensions due soldiers could be 
paid in these bonds, amounting now to 
$130,000,000 annually, and this would 
seatter them among the people of ey- 
ery state in the Union. This would 
add one per cent to the pension ac- 
count, as well as to the pay of the sol- 
diers and sailors, but it would prob- 
ably save one and a half to two per 
cent more in the interest on bonds 
issued as were the last ones. It would 
make the people the holders of their 
own bonds, and the interest paid out, 
which could be collected through na- 
tional banks, or in any other manner 
thought best, would reach the great 
mass of people who were selling prod- 
ucts or working for wages. If found 
to answer well as currency, they could 
be allowed to circulate until all other 
debts of the government were wiped 
out. It strikes us this would be a 
popular loan in the true meaning of 
the term, and that it would be re- 
ceived with favor by all classes of citi- 
zens. What do our readers think of 
the suggestion? 





KK. W., of Petoskey, this State, 
writes: “I admire your stand on the 
pension question. Give it to those who 
do not deserve a pension and yet get 
one. They are numerous.” 





M. J. Garner, Tuscola County. writes 
under date of April 4: “I want to scald 
my oat seed to kill the smut in them. 
What temperature should the water 
be when I put the oats into it?’ The 
temperature should be as near 133 de- 
grees as possible. It is not safe to have 
it above 135 degrees, and it will not 
be effective under 132 degrees. This 
temperature should be maintained all 
the time the oats are being treated, 
and when it falls below, should have 
enough boiling water added to bring it 
up to the proyer degree of heat. 





To the thoughtful American the di- 
lemma in which Spain finds herself 
at present, when threatened with war, 
and insurrections in progress in Cuba 
and the Philippine Islands, will fur- 
nish strong reasons why the United 
States should not acquire any foreign 
dependencies or colonies. Spain is 
more troubled as to how she shall de 
fend the Canary Islands, the Philip- 
pines, Cuba and Porto Rico, than her 
own coasts. Each one of these colo- 
nies would require as strong a fleet to 
defend it as to care for the whole 
Spanish coast. Let us keep to the pol- 
icy advised by Washington and then 
we are unassailable. 





The breaking up of the _ tin-plate 
combination, which occurred a few 
weeks ago, has resulted in prices being 
cut to an extremely low figure. Tin- 
plate is reported as selling at $2.70 per 
hundred pounds, and large ameunts 
have been taken and contracted for at 
that figure. The cut in prices is said 
to be so low as to exclude imports of 
Welsh plates, which have been 
brought in to some extent by canning 
factories, meat packers, manufactur- 
ers of condensed milk, etc., who ex- 
port large amounts of their products, 
as when exported they are entitled to 
a rebate equal to the duty paid upon 
the tin plates. It is only a few years 
ago that the people of this country 
were paying from $4.50 to $5 per 100 
Ibs, for imported tin plates, which 
came in free of duty. The duty placed 
upon them under the McKinley bill re- 
sulted in several plants being erected 
for their manufacture. ‘that was in 
1890, and now, seven years afterward, 
this country is virtually independent 
of foreign nations so far as this staple 
is concerned. When it is remembered 
that previous to the time when a duty 
Was placed upon this product, from 
$55,000,000 to $70,000,000 per year 





were sent abroad for this one article, 
the wonderful change tha. has taken 
place in this industry can be realized. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 

FLOUR ADULTERATION IN RELA- 
TION TO THE FARMER—NO. 2. 
BY R. C, KEDZIE. 

In a former paper I pointed out the 
disastrous effects of adulteration of 
wheat flour on the miller, the milling 
interests and the foreign trade in flour. 
Let us glance at its influence on the 
farmer. 

Perhaps the farmer may comfort 
himself with the thought that the 
adulteration of flour does not concern 
him, that it is only a fight between 
millers and flour dealers. “Let them 
fight it out, for they will have to buy 
my wheat in any event, whether the 
flour is adulterated or not. Whether 
the wheat is ground at home or ship- 
ped abroad, it can make no difference 
to me.” 

Not so. “When one member suffers 
all the members suffer with it.” To 
cripple any legitimate business is to 
injure every other calling. The miller, 
the cooper and other men connected 
with flouring, when thrown out of 
their usual business, must crowd, into 
other callings, and farming is the first 
business to become congested. The 
greater the number of persons raising 
wheat, the larger will be the surplus 
and the less the price. It is poor pol- 
icy for the farmer to convert a con- 
sumer into a rival in wheat raising 
It is for the interest of every farmer 
who raises wheat to sell to see to it 
that no cheap material comes in as a 
substitute for his wheat and flour, be- 
cause it lessens the demand for wheat 
abroad and lowers the price abroad. 
Suppose our export of flour was equiv- 
alent to 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
and grant that Europe would consent 
to an adulteration of 25 per cent by 
corn products. This would cut out 25,- 
000,000 bushels from the foreign de- 
mand, and leave 25,000,000 bushels 
surplus in the country, or a difference 
of 50,000,000 bushels in our market. 
Adulteration of flour by corn products 
cuts both ways, but cuts the farmer 
every time. It lowers the price abroad 
by diminishing the demand, and leaves 
a larger surplus at home to further re- 
duce the price. 

The farmer may think that if wheat 
is cheapened by adulteration, corn will 
bring a better price, and matters will 
be evened up in this way. Not at all. 
Northern corn cannot be used to make 
the corn flour for this purpose, because 
it has too much color, and contains too 
much oil. Every housewife knows that 
fine yellow meal will not keep long in 
warm weather, becoming bitter be- 
cause the oil gets rancid. The yellow 
northern corn is used to make cora 
starch (“flourine’) and this process has 
been carried on for some time in Chi- 
cago, but without raising the price of 
corn. It is only the southern white 
corn that is used to make corn flour 
for adulteration. 

If wheat is exported instead of the 
high grade flour, we not only part with 
a portion of an important manufac- 
ture, but we lose all the by-products of 
flouring—bran, shorts and other ma- 
terials which are of great value in 
keeping up the fertility of the soil. 
This may seem a trifling matter at first 
thought, but becomes of great impor- 
tance on further consideration. The 
high grade patent flour contains only 
one-half of one per cent of ash, while 
whole wheat contains four times as 
much, and most of these manurial ma- 
terials are found in the bran. 

Sir Humphrey Davy says: “The ex- 
portation of grain from a country, un- 
less some articles capable of becoming 
manure are introduced in compensa- 
tion, must ultimately tend to exhaust 
the soil. Some of the spots now des- 
ert sands in northern Africa and Asia 
Minor were anciently fertile. Sicily 
was the granary of Italy, and the 
quantity of corn carried off from it by 
the Romans is probably a chief cause 
of the present  sterility.”—Davy’s 
Agricult, Chem. ° 

If Sicily had used steef roller mills 
and only sent patent flour to Rome, she 
might have remained fertile for ages. 

When we consider the value of these 
secondary mill products for stock feed- 
ing, we see another good reason for 
keeping them at home. In raising 
young stock, and especially as food for 
the dairy, nothing better has been 
found. The meat products and the 
dairy out put in butter and cheese will 
yet occupy a larger place in the com- 
merce of this country, and for these in- 





‘the prosecution of retailers direct. 





dustries we need these by-products at 
home. 

There is a bill now before Congress, 
introduced by Representative Tawney, 
of Minnesota, which, if enacted into 
law and enforced, the adulteration of 
flour will be driven into a corner. The 
gist of this act is contained in Sec. 3, 
which reads: 

Sec. 3. That every person, firm, or cor- 
poration’ making, packing, or repacking 
mixed flour shall plainly mark or brand 
each package containing the same with 
the words “mixed flour’ in Plain black 
letters not less than two inches in length, 
together with the true weight of such 
package, the names of the ingredients 
composing the same, the name of the 
maker or _ packer, and the place 
wher? made or packed. In addition there- 
to such maker or packer shall place in 
each package a card not smaller than 
two inches im width by three inches in 
length, upon which shal] be printed the 
words “mixed flour,” together with the 
names of the ingredients composing the 
same, and the name of the maker or 
packer, and the place where made or 
packed. Any person, firm or corporation 
making, packing, or repacking mixed 
flour hereunder, failing ta comply with 
the provisions of this section, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and up- 
en conviction shall be punished by a fine 
not less than $250 and not more than $500, 
or be imprisoned not less than 60 days nor 
more than one year. 





NATIONAL CROP REPORT. 





The government crop report for 
April was issued on Monday last. The 
report makes the average condition of 
winter wheat 86, against 81.4 last 
April, and 77.1 on April 1, 1896. The 
leading winter wheat states report 
averages as follows: Pennsylvania, 92; 
Ohio, 80; Michigan, 92; Indiana, 85; 
Illinois, 75; Missouri, 81; Kansas, 101; 
California, 62. The average condition 
of winter rye is 92.1, against 88.9 on 
April 1, 1897, and 82.9 on the corre- 
sponding date in 1896. There are few 
sections of the country from which 
a very satisfactory report as to the 
condition of winter grain ‘has not been 
received, the winter over a very large 
part of the country ‘having been mild 
and dry. The lowest averages from im- 
portant winter wheat states are those 
of Illinois and California, 75 and 62 re- 
spectively. 

The mortality of farm: animals, both 
from expostire and from other causes, 
has been below that of the preceding 
winter. Of horses, 2 per cent are re- 
ported as thaving died from disease, 
against 2.1 per cent the previous year; 
of cattle a mortality of 1.8 per cent 
from winter exposure, and of 3.3 per 
cent from all causes is reported, as 
against 1.6 per cent from exposure and 
3.5 per cent from all causes the preced- 
ing winter; of sheep the deaths from 
exposure amounted to 2.7 per cert, 
against 3.2 per cent the previous year, 
and to 5.8 per cent from all causes, 
against 5.5 per cent the previous year. 
While hog cholera hag been more or 
less destructive, the total losses of 
swine have amounted to only 9.3 per 
cent, against 14.4 per cent the preced- 
ing year. With regard to farm ani- 
mals in general, the department cor- 
respondents report them in good condi- 
tion as the result of the general mild 
and dry weather and the abundance 
of feed. In California the winter has 
been a severe one and its effect is 
shown just as markedly in the mortal- 
ity of farm animals as in the poor con- 
dition of winter wheat. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 

Rev. Dominic Kolasinki, the noted 
Polish priest, died in Detroit last week. 
His funeral on Wednesday was one of 
the largest ever seen in this city. 

Ex-Congressman J. W. Moon, of 
Muskegon, whose death occurred last 
week, was once a trustee of Albion 
college. The reading of his will this 
week disclosed the fact that it contain- 
ed a provision for an immediate gift 
of $10,000 to the college. 

Dairy and Food Commissioner Gros- 
yenor announces in his latest bulletin 
that he considers a change of policy 
necessary. Up to this time he has 
mainly given his attention to the 
wholesale dealers, but will now begin 


The house of representatives at 
Lansing last Saturday passed a Dill 
which provides a war loan of $500,000, 
to be at the disposal of the national 
government immediately in case of 
war with Spain. The bill was passed 
by the senate on Tuesday evening of 
this week. 

Hon. Dan P. Foote, the Gold Dem- 
ocratic nominee for justice of the Su- 
preme court at the last general elec- 
tion, died Monday at his home in Sag- 
inaw, aged 67 years. He was a Mexi- 


can war veteran, and served several 
years in the navy. He was for many 
years city attorney of Saginaw. 

The large finishing and _ storage 
building of the big Cedarine factory at 
Hastings, burned to the ground one 
night last week. The building con- 
tained from $15,000 to $17,000 worth 
of furniture, besides large quantities 
of paints, oils, machinery, ete. The to- 
tal loss is about $35,000 with insurance 
of $17,000. 





General, 

The remains of the late Frances RB. 
Willard were cremated at Graceland 
cemetery, Chicago, last Saturday, in 
accordance with Miss Willard’s re- 
peatedly expressed wish. 

Gold seekers en route for Klondike 
encountered an avalanche in the Chil- 
koot Pass last week. About 150 per- 
sons are missing, but so far only about 
70 bodies have been found. 

Dudley Winston, son of F. H. 
Winston, of Chicago, and president of 
the civil service commission in that 
city, was found dead in a sleeping car 
berth at Peekskill, N. Y. The car was 
en route for Lakewood, N. J., to which 
place Mr. Winston had been ordered 
for rest. 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus dis- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity. 






Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, Ill., and get his catalogue describing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and full 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and veg- 
etable crops, which may be had for the asking 
and contains much valuable imformation. 


with some means, 
WANTED, A FARME to take an interest in 
and manage an 8(0-acre farm. A fine opportunity 
to make money at stock raising. Good soil, well 
watered and easily put in shape for the business. 
Address 124 S. First St., Alpena, Mich. 


DUPLEX CORN PLANTER. 




















Retail price 2.50 each; will 
send sample planter to 
agents tor $2, delivered at 
any express office in Michi- 
gan. One man with this 
planter can do the work 
of two men with single 
planters, thus saving the 
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labor of one man. Address 


THE FAIR MFG. CoO., 
149 Canfield Ave. W. DETROIT, MICH. 
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MURAT HALSTEAD’S 


“GREAT WAR BOOK 


|| The Great War Correspondent’s Masterpiece. iH 


|“Our Country in War” |) 


| And Our Relations with Foreign Nations. || We 
| i All about our army, navy, coast de- | | 
HI fences, the Maine Disaster, Spain, her 
\\\) army, navy and defences. All about 
Hi Cuba, her relations to the United 
||| States,and herdefences, Allabout the 
Hi Armies and Navies of all other Nations, 
and how they will act in 
| 
| 
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Our Fight With Spain. 


Over 500 pages. Magnificent illus- 
\|)| trations, photographs, etc. | 


AGENTS WANTED. 
} One agent sold 89 in one day; others 
|| are making $2.00 to $39.00 per day. 
| Most liberal terms guaranteed, 20 days 



























||] credit, price low, freight paid. Hand- 
||| Some outfit free. Send 12 two-cent 
||| stamps to pay postage. 

‘|| NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION, 
||| 324 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
SSS ee ; 


— 
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Babies’ Boots. 


I will mail a handsome pair of INFANT’S 
MOCCASINS for 50 CENTS, stamps or 
silver. Give aye, and color desired. 

E. C. RICH, 59 Birr St., Rochester, N.Y. 











CHILDREN $3 3,:5 oh tanser ne 


J. VAN ALSTYNE, Springview, Neb. 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD. 








We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
trey wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Adéress all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








WHICH ROAD? 





If you could go back to the forks of the 
road— = 

3ack the long miles you have carried the 
load 

Back to the place where you had to decide 

By this way or that through your life to 
abide; 

Back of the sorrow and back of the care 

Back to the place where the future was 
air— 


If you were there now, a decision to 
make, 

Oh, pilgrim of sorrow, which road would 
you take? 

Then, after you'd trodden the other long 
track, 

Suppose that again to the forks you went 
back, 


After you found that its promises fair 

Were but a delusion that led to a snare— 

That the road you first traveled with 
sigh and unrest, 

Though dreary and 
graciously blest 

With balm for each bruise anda charm 
for each ache— 

Oh, pilgrim of sorrow, which road would 
you take? 


rough, was most 


—Nixon Waterman. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 


WIVES. 





HOUSE CLEANING. 

We begin to get spring fever along 
about this time of year—in fact it has 
been troubling me for several weeks— 
and we lorg to get at house cleaning, 
gardening, ete. Some ambitious ones 
probably have their cleaning well 
along already, but it is not always wise 
to begin too early. It is better to wait 
a little until the days get warm and 
the wind less chilling, rather than run 
any risk of contracting severe colds 
by rushing the season. Time enough 
yet. I know the model housewife has 
made it a rule that house cleaning 
should be finished by May ist, but 
what if it does run over into the 
month? We should do our work as we 
“an, not as we would. 

tk * * 

Itsometimes makes us feel a little bit 
ashamed to confess that our house 
cleaning is not yet a thing of the past 
when some smart housekeeper proudly 
announces that her house is cleaned 
from garret to cellar and winter bed- 
ding washed into the bargain; but re- 
member that circumstances alter cases 
and not every woman can accomplish 
all she would like to. The york should 
be done according to the strength of 
the worker, and although it sometimes 
seems as if house cleaning drags along 
so slowly that that first done is ready 
to be gone over again when the last 
room is finished; still this is better 
than rushing through with it any way 
to get it done and perhaps winding up 
with a fit of sickness. 

Then there are those who must wait 
until John can help. The dy when he 
announces his readiness to assist, when 
at last he gets “around to it,”’ seems 
to be long on the way sometimes, but 
it is better to wait rather than to im- 
patiently start in alone and_ single- 
handed, especially on the large rooms. 
A man’s strength is such a help in 
moving heavy furniture, lifting and 
cleaning carpets, etc. There is other 
work that may be done in the mean- 
lime, such as cleaning pantries, clos- 
ets, bedrooms; all will help along even 
if not taken in prescribed order. 

House cleaning is hard work at best, 
but let’s try not to overdo. One room 
at a time is better than to have the 
whole house torn up at once. Then if 
one gets too tired, why skip a day and 
rest. Don’t go without regular meals; 
don’t attempt to do too much in one 
day; and don’t take down the stoves 
too soon. 

XK a 

And now just a word to the Johns, 
for some of them have confessed they 
read this page. If ever your wife needs 
your help it is during the period which 
men are apt to speak scornfully of, 
house cleaning time. I know you vote 
it all nuisance, and say there is no 
earthly sense in cleaning house so oft- 
en, yet, since her sense of the fitness 
of things must be satisfied and since 
nothing but cleaning house will sat- 
isfy her, do help her all you can. 
Don’t look cross and snap out some- 
thing which wouldn’t look well in 
print when she asks you to help move 
the stove. There is a lot of dirt under 
that carpet—more perhaps than you 
may be aware of—and it cannot be re- 
moved without first taking out the 
stove. Offer your assistance in moy- 


‘ 


¥ 


ing the heavier articles of furniture, 
emptying straw ticks, beating carpets, 
ete. It may hinder you a little, to be 
sure, but don’t you know your wife 
would do ten times as much for you 
and never say a word about it. 





NEW SPRING DRESSES. 


With the approach of spring one 
longs for new things in the way of 
clothes, for the dresses that have done 
duty all the winter look old and worn, 
all their freshness gone. Handsome 
all wool goods are shown in twills, noy- 
elties, indistinct plaids and checks at 
prices ranging from forty to sixty 
cents per yard, and these goods make 
up into stylish dresses for church and 
best wear. As to colors, the variety is 
so great that one can certainly find 
what is wanted. There are plain 
colors of many shades, also mixtures 
of tan and brown with a glint of green, 
gray and black, blue and navy blue. 
Mixtures of green, garnet, brown, blue, 
and cadet gray are offered in a new 
make of faced cloth, which develops 
very satisfactorily. 

In these days of paper patterns it 
is an easy matter for anyone who un- 
derstands sewing to cut and make a 
dress. These goods are especially good 
for skirts, for the amateur dressmaker 
seldom cuts them properly without a 
pattern. If paper patterns do not prove 
satisfactory for the bodice, and there 
is no dressmaker within reach to cut 
it for you, get an old waist that fits 
perfectly and rip the seams, being 
careful not to stretch the goods. Iron 
the pieces smooth, and after placing 
them on new lining; pin them in place. 
When each piece is cut, unthread the 
machine_.and run the goods through, 
following the outline of the old seam 
to know where to stitch the new lin- 
ing. This work can be done with a 
tracing wheel, but the marks will not 
be so distinct, and the goods is more 
likely to slip out of place than if done 
with the machine. Then if the new 
goods is carefully cut and put together 
you will have no trouble about fitting 
it. 

There are many women who do not 
think they can afford to buy new 
dresses when they have those of last 
season that could be made to do serv- 
ice again. Not as they are, perhaps, 
but cleaned and refurbished until they 
look like new. A wool dress that has 
been worn but one season, is usually 
such a very good garment that no 
economical woman would think of 
casting it aside, and if not used for a 
best dress, it will answer nicely for 
second best. It should be carefully 
brushed and if the skirt binding is 
worn, a new one will make it neat 
again. Spots may be removed with 
gasoline or naptha, if used judiciously. 
Buttons and hooks should be replaced 
if missing. If necessary to make the 
gown over, take it apart carefully, and 
wash the pieces. It is usually best to 
change the color so your friends will 
not recognize it, and this is easily ac- 
complished by the use of Diamond 
dyes, which can be obtained in beauti- 
ful shades of the most popular colors. 
If the old skirt linings are good, they 
may be washed, ironed and used again, 
but if of cambric, new linings will be 
necessary. It is always best to get 
new silesia for the waist. Then, hav- 
ing the material ready, carefully plan 
the work to see how it can be used to 
the best advantage. If you find the 
skirt too short, get a little silk or other 
goods for trimming, and place a bias 
fold of it around the bottom, press the 
same, and cover them with braid, 
passementerie, or some other trim- 
ming. Never piece a skirt from the 
top to lengthen it, for it spoils the 
shape. A soft blouse front of silk will 
conceal the front of a waist that is 
worn, and change the appearance, 
while the jacket fronts may be used 
for the same purpose if there are worn 
places about the armholes. Sleeves 
that are too short are pieced out at the 
bottom, and deep cuffs of the material 
or trimming put on. 

Thus last year’s dresses can be 
brought up to date with very little dif- 
ficulty, and the amount saved in this 
way will be considerable. 

ELSIE GRAY. 





REPLIES TO QUERIES. 





L. M. says: When making gravy if 
Mrs. Rural will allow the fat to cool 
a little before stirring in the flour, then 
add milk or water slowly and stir rap- 
idly she will always have it smooth. 
This applies to pudding sauce as well. 

In answer to the query concerning 
the keys of musical instruments turn- 
ing yellow I know of nothing that will 
whiten them if very yellow, but would 
say, always keep musical instruments 





open except when sweeping and dust- 





ing and they will keep white. I was 
instructed to do this when buying my 
instrument several years ago. 


e— 


A WOMAN 





WHO LOVES THE 


FARM. 





I am a reader of The Michigan 
Farmer, and as I was reading I came 
to a piece written by H. Voorhees, 
“Wives Wanted, But Not the New 
Woman.” I would like to write a little 
in reply. I am a farmer’s daughter 
and have been a farmer’s wife, al- 
though a widow now. I have one boy. 
I have lived in the city more or less 
for the last few years and have tried 
dressmaking, but I am sick of it; there 
is nothing independent about it. This 
sticking to a town for the sake of be- 
ing in society I don’t think much of. 

If I were a man I would go some 
place and get a home before I got a 
wife and family to take care of, then 
there would be less poverty. 

I have been on the lookout all win- 
ter. I do not care where I go, only so 
I can get out of town. I do not want to 
bring my boy up in town, it is a bad 
place. On a farm he can have some- 
thing to do. If a farmer is sick or 
takes his wife and children away for 
a day’s visit he does not get turned off 
from his work, but instead his crops 
grow just the same; and as for its 
making a drudge of him or his wife I 
do not look at it in that way, for no 
matter where you are if there is a 
house to keep it takes work to do it, 
and if you are on a farm you will be 
sure to have plenty to do with. And 
as for the opera, or concerts or church, 
one can attend any of them and live 
on a farm if one has money to spend 
in that way. I like to go to all these, 
but it takes money, and it is a poor 
consolation for me to work hard all 
day and spend my day’s wages at an 
opera. Give me the farm and _ its 
drudgery in preference to working for 
the public and living in the city. 

Grand Ledge. MRS. E. M. J. 





AN EX-SCHOOLMA’AM’S VIEWS. 


Is H. Voorhees conducting a private 
“matrimonial bureau” and seeking free 
advertising through the Household? I 
rather suspect he may be one of those 
“young men of ability’ who are dis- 
gusted with baching it, and that the 
“Yankee schoolmarm” is a myth. If 
so let me tell him that in these times 
girls of ambition and education are not 
to be bought or sold, even for the sum 
of $5,000, to be invested in a farm. 

Some dozen years ago when I was 
a “schoolmarm” in a distant state, a 
young man of really good moral char- 
acter, who had bought a farm and paid 
for it with his own earnings and want- 
ed to settle down, went to looking 
about for a wife in quite as practical 
a manner as he would have set about 
buying stock for his farm. I am not 
very romantic, but though I was poor 
and without a home, and though my 
ideal home had always been a comfort- 
able farm, I still preferred to earn my 
own living alone to being a life com- 
panion to a man to whom one woman 
could be as dear as another, providing 
she were able to keep his home and 
look after his material interests in a 
way satisfactory to him. 

I know it is not always easy to bring 
supply and demand to the same mar- 
ket, but if those worthy citizens who 
are weary of single blessedness can 
not find the wives they desire it is not 
because there are not plenty of intelli- 
gent girls who are willing to live on a 
farm and do their proper share of the 
work, too. I do not wish H. Voorhees 
or any other to think that I live on an 
ideal farm; it is too new here for that, 
and it never can be my ideal farm for 
many reasons. But I mean to teach 
my daughters to love the farm, even 
though if will always be my highest 
ambition to give them better than a 
common education, that is, after my 
aim to keep clean hearts and lives. 
However, I honestly hope they will 
never have to work as hard as I do. 

I had intended to add a word to Mrs. 
Rural in regard to the matter of girls 
running up and down stairs, but my 
letter is already too long, and if I do 
not stop I shall surely get no invita- 
tion to come again. So wishing long 
life to the Household and its contribu- 
tors I will sign myself. 

H. M. C. 8. 
WHAT AN INGHAM ‘COUNTY GIRL 
HAS TO SAY. 








In reply to H. Voorhees I will say I 
am one of the girls who love to live on 
a farm. I like living in town, but 
there are advantages and disadvant- 
ages in either place. I have a mania 
for artistic homes and home decora- 
tion, and for concocting new dishes for 
the table, and these things receive 


more attention in town. But I see yo 
reason why many such ideas can not 
be carried out on the farm. Beeayse 
one must spread a rag carpet on ihe 
floor is no reason why it should ey. 
tain every color of the rainbow—anq 
some which a rainbow would blush jo 
own. 

But to return to the subject in ques. 
tion. If one has the strength—j; 
there is the rub—for the Work whic), 
must be done, there is no place where 
life is so happy and free as on a farm, 
After a few days away I come home 
and look about me. I gaze out over thip 
meadows and hills and valleys, anid 
see over all God’s beautiful sunligiit, 
and there wells up from the depths of 
my heart an overwhelming sense of 
gratitude that my home is in ihe 
midst of green pastures. I love it }} 
times of the year. In the springtime. 
when all nature is rejoicing; in the 
summer, when the trees give such du 
lightful shade, and there is such a 
sweet peace pervading the atmosphere; 
and when autumn comes, with all its 
gorgeous colors, and the harvests are 
gathered, and we have the privilege of 
eating from vine and tree, it seems 
the most delightful time of the year. 

Yet at no season do I love it more 
than I do in winter. The bare brown 
fields, the black fences and the great 
leafless trees, through which the 
winds sing such different songs, ill 
have their fascination for me. Then 
there falls such a beautiful mantle of 
white, and even the soft gray clouds 
part here and there to show a bit of 
pink, or gold, or blue, all suggesting 
hope. 

I would that I had a gifted pen that 
I might say more on this subject, bul 
“There is something of poetry born in us 
enoune te many, perhaps, it is born with- 

out speech,” 
and I am one of the many. 

O, you tired housekeeper, do hol 
shake your head and say: “She will 
forget the beauty when she has to 
work until every bone and muscle 
aches.” I know that things look differ- 
ent, whether viewed through the eyes 
of youth or the maturer years of ex- 
perience. But all of these beauties 
were spread before us that we might 
feast our eyes and thus refresh the 
tired body. 


Leslie. MAY BEE. 











QUERIES. 





Who has used the blue-flame oil 
stoves sold by The Farmer, and are 
they satisfactory? 

Who will send a good recipe for col- 
oring red on cotton for carpet rags? 





For ALLAYING HOARSENESS AND IRRITATION OF 
THE THROAT, “Brown's Bronchial Troches’’ ate 
wonderfully effective. Avoid imitations. 








When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 


RHEUMATISM 


“yew, Suffered 45 Years 


With Rheumatism. 
NOW CURED, 


A Water Valley, Miss., Dec. 31, 1897. 

Swanson Rheumatie Cure Co., Chicago. Ill.:—I 
have suffered forty-five years with rheumatism but 
could get no medieine to cure me until I 
got your “5 DROPS.” I had suffered for a year 
with catarrhin my head before I used your medicine 
“5 DROPS,” and I could not hear out of my right ear. 
but when I took the “5 DROPS” I was cured of 
the catarrh and my hearing was restored. 
It is a blessed thing for me that I ever heard of your 
medicine and used it. for I am so improved that 1 
almost feel young again though I am eighty-two 
years old. T W. WILLIAMSON. 

Peotone, I1l., Dec. 23, 1897. 

Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago:—Enclosed 
please find draft for which send some more of the 
“5 DROPS.” I have not used a bottle yet and 
my rheumatism is all gone. and all those that 
use it speak highly of it. I know it is the best 
rheumatism cure I have tried in the last 18 years. 

Respectfully yours, WM. YOUNG. 

“5 DROPS” cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neu- 
ralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous 
and Neuralgic Headaches, Heart Weak- 
ness, La Grippe, Creeping Numbness. 

Many thousands of similar letters re- 
ceived. The merits of ‘5 DROPS” is undisputed 
with those who have tried it. We are certain that a 
trial bottle will convince anyone, and for another 
30 days we will send a sample bottle, prepaid. for 
25 eents. Large bottles of “5 DROPS” (300 doses.) 
$1.00; 3 bottles, $2.50. Not sold by druggists. only by 
us and our ee. Agents wanted in new 
territory. rite us to-day. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 
167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A SPRING STORY FOR CHILDREN. 





I want to tell the children about 
some of my little friends who live in 
the woods—the flowers. Now listen, 
and I'll tell you what they said to me 
the last time I went to see them. 

As it was rather early in the season 
my little friends were not all up. Some 
were yet in bed, sound asleep; others 
were just awakening, while some were 
up and dressed in their loveliest 
clothes, sweet, fresh and _ beautiful. 
From people more wise than I am I’ve 
learned their true names. The first 
little friend to greet me was “Pepper 
and Salt,’’ who told me they called it 
so because of its color. It whispered 
to me this secret, that although it was 
not so beautiful as its sisters, yet if I 
would notice its foliage, it was fine, 
and if I would dig down to its root it 
was sweet and good to eat, and that 
little girls who were not so pretty as 
others could yet keep themselves very 
neat, and away down in their hearts 
could always have sweet thoughts, 
and be helpful to everyone and so be 
sought and loved for their usefulness, 
so I gathered my little friends and 
gave them the place of honor in my 
bouquet. 

Then the pretty pink bells of the 
Spring Beauty that was growing close 
by! They were clustered all along the 
stem, some all blossomed out, others 
partly so, while some were only buds. 
They told me as I picked them, and 
kissed them for their sweetness, that 
they blossomed that way because they 
had but a short time to stay, so they 
gave a little of their beauty each day, 
so as to give pleasure as long as they 
lived, and that little girls could be 
sweet and good every day and not 
pleasant just before company. and 
naughty at home to their brothers and 
sisters. 

Then I saw the stately Wind Flower 
bowing and bending and trembling 
with every breath of wind, and I 
thought it was like a fine lady that 
wandered everywhere for pleasure, 
whose mind was changed by every 
flattering friend. But the Wind 
Flower told me that although it so 
readily moved to every gentle wind, 
yet its fine, brown stem was firmly 
rooted and that little girls could be 
always ready to please others and run 
hither and thither on little helpful er- 
rands, but always to be firm in the 
right way of life. 

The Hepaticas, too,some blue, others 
pink and some pure white; and the 
blue Violet so shy, and the Blood-Root 
so like a star from the sky, all had a 
kind greeting for me, and the wind 
came and touched them and scattered 
their sweet fragrance all around me. 
They told me God meant little girls to 
be beautiful, and sweet and useful 
like the flowers. Then I brought them 
home and put them beside a sick lady, 
so they could tell her their sweet life 
work and make her forget her suffer- 


ings. 
. FE. 





IN A HOME OF HER 


OWN. 


HAPPY 





I am not a “northern wife,” but truly 
if you could see where we live you 
would call us “backswoods people.” I 
have been married nine years this com- 
ing summer. I was born and raised in 
a beautiful country, Clinton county. 
Six years ago we moved. upon a farm 
of two hundred acres. It was a beau- 
tiful place to live, we had from four 
to six horses, and from three to seven 
cows, also sheep, poultry and hogs. At 
one time I sold fifty-three pounds of 
butter, all made into one-pound balls. 
I generally sold my butter semi-month- 
ly right at my door, for the Saginaw 
market, and got two cents per pound 
more than market price. This paid me 
for the extra work I took in caring for 
and making good butter. 

But this farm was not our own, so 
one-half of all we made must go for 
rent, and as my husband’s health was 
failing and hired help cost so much, 
We gave up, but not in despair. Two 
years ago we came where we now live. 
My little boy, then 6 years old, said: 
“Mamma, we are right in the middle 
of the world and this is the center 
house, isn’t it?’ So you can imagine 
how it looked. 

Truly, this seemed like a strange 
place to me, but godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain. There was no 
road, and nine tall trees stood in what 
IS how my front yard. I have not once 
been discouraged or thought of moving 
away; you see it is home. We are 
only three miles from a railroad town, 
and ten minutes’ walk will take me 
to my nearest neighbor, although I caa 
not see her house from mine. We have 
eighty acres of land, and now have 





about twenty acres chopped; have sold 
over $300 worth of timber; have a 


% 


team, one cow, five pigs and 60 hens. 


All I regret is that we did not start | 


right out alone when we were first 
married. But as we have learned 
there’s no use crying over spilled milk, 
we just look forward and hope for 
success. 

We must remember that this beau- 
tiful country was all woods in the past, 
and I feel it no disgrace to start in 
a new place. 
than our fathers and mothers before 
us. I always did love the woods; there 
are such lovely flowers of all descrip- 
tion, some I never saw until we came 
here. ~ 

My boy will be eight in May. I also 
havea little girl of four,and a kind hus- 
band. Where love and happiness reign 
I think we enjoy life as much as the 
wealthier class of people. “Be it ever 
so humble there’s no place like home.” 

Gratiot Co. BE. A. J. 





SHORT STOPS. 





Doris writes: There, I can’t be quiet 
any longer, especially after reading 
“Mrs. Rural’s” interesting letter. The 
description she gives of that corset is 
very much like a well-known health cor- 
set, which buttons, has side hose sup- 
porter fastener, buttons for supporting 
skirts, and removable stays. I paid 
one dollar for mine, which I think is 
very reasonable, considering its wear- 
ing qualities. And a shoe with a sen- 
sible heel is the shoe to wear at all 
times, even though it is not thought 
fashionable. 

Yes, Mrs. Rural, my gravy was 
lumpy, too, until I discovered the se- 
cret of success. Don’t put in more 
than two tablespoonfuls of flour to 
five of fat and then stir until it is 
smooth, pour on boiling water, stirring 
quickly to prevent lumps. 

Here is my recipe for johnny cake. 
Two cups of buttermilk, one cup flour, 
two of corn meal, one-half teaspoonful 
of soda, and one teaspoonful of salt. 
Stir thoroughly. 

W. writes: For a Johnny cake that 


I feel I am no better | 


| will “melt in your mouth,” take about 
three cups of sour milk (part cream), 
three eggs, a little sugar or molasses, 
salt. Use about equal quantities of 
corn meal and flour; stir in the meal 
first, then sift in a teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder with the flour. Do not stir it 
too thick, but about the same as for 
cake. Perhaps I ought not to recom- 
mend this as a “poor man’s johnny 
cake,” but I never could learn to cook 
satisfactorily without plenty of eggs. 
I prefer to economize in other direc- 
tions, and if any one comes in for a 
visit unannounced, they may find cake 
or pie on the table, but I'll not prom- 
ise it. They will be just as likely to 
find only plain victuals, and a wel- 
come. 








KEEPING HAMS. 





Put two or three inches of salt in a 
clean barrel. Place a layer of hams 
upon this and cover with more salt, 
alternating the layers in this way with 
a thick one of salt on top. Keep ina 
dark room or in a dry cellar. I have 
kept them in this way until the second 
year perfectly fresh and sweet. The 
same salt may be used again if kept 
dry. M. LONG. 

Trim the slices free from superflu- 
ous fat, first cutting in slices and re- 
moving rind and all specks of mold, 
should there be any. When all is ready 
put a layer of the meatina stone crock 
and pound down good and solid with a 
wooden potato masher, then put in 
another layer and pound it down, con- 
tinuing in this way until the meat is 
within two inches of the top. Have 
the fat fried out and pour the grease 
over the meat, placing a plate with a 
weight on the top. When cold remove 
the weight and place in the cellar, cov- 
ering closely. Every time meat is 
taken out scrape off the grease and 
melt it, pouring it back on again. I put 
down all my hams this way last year 
and they kept nicely until the very 
last, not a bit of mold appearing. 
Jackson Co. L. H. W. 








CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 





Ginger cookies (for Edna): One egg, 
one cup molasses, one of brown sugar, 
one of shortening, one tablespoonful of 
ginger, one of soda, three of vinegar, 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one of 
cloves. Dissolve soda in the vinegar. 
Flour to mix. Bake in quick oven. 

STELLA STARK. 

Baker’s ginger snaps (for Edna): One 

cup sugar, one cup molasses, one cup 
butter or lard or half butter and half 
lard, one teaspoonful of soda, one-half 
teaspoonful of black pepper. Mix to- 
gether, dissolving the soda in a little 
hot water, then add as much flour as 
ean be stirred in—not kneaded. Pinch 
off pieces the size of marbles, roll in 
the hand, slightly flattening. Put in 
well greased tins with spaces between 
to allow for spreading and when done 
let remain until cool. In regard to the 
pepper put in or leave out just to suit 
yourself. I put it in and think is im- 
proves them. 

MAY W. 

Baker's molasses cookies: Two cups 
dark cooking molasses, one cup brown 
sugar, one cup lard, one cup butter- 
milk, one tablespoonful saleratus, one 
teaspoonful each of ginger and cinna- 
mon. Roll rather thin. Just before 
baking wash the top of each cookie 
with one egg beaten with a tablespoon- 
ful of molasses. MRS. E. D. B. 











If you want to make your friend an 
acceptable, yet inexpensive birthday 
gift, get one of the wire coat forms 
which cost five cents, wind soft cloths 
or a thin layer of batting about the 
shoulder parts, then cover each end to 
the neck ring with bright silk bags 
made to fit the wider portion, drawing 
up with a shirr at neck. Sift sachet 
powder inside and tie narrow ribbon 
around that part of the covering where 
the shirring comes. This is the best 
thing out for hanging up dress waists. 
By slipping the ends into the arms- 
eyes the garment is kept in shape 
nicely. 
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Photographic glimpses of interiors 
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—a practical article by Barton Cheyney, telling of 


how, without money, to own a home in city or 


country. 


It will be found of great interest to 


young married folks—and old ones, too. 


It is 
% meant as a help for those of you who would like to stop paying rent. of 


ARTICLES 


boudoirs, dens, 
> 


Nursery ’ 


Easter Ladies’ Home Journal 


Enlarged to 48 pages—this number is, we think, 
quite the best we have ever issued—filled with 


MRS. RORER’S of 


in this number are of special in- 
terest to mothers. Under the of 
title of “ Proper Cooking for the 

she tells what the tiny 
folks must not eat—as well as of 
how to prepare their proper foods. 
“The Best Food for a Growing 
Child” continues the story for the 
babies who have grown into little 
men and little women. 


f 
/s 
f 


—and with a wealth of handsome illustrations. 


special features of practical worth to every reader f 


FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS 


ET 


$1.00 per Year 


1T1777TRRK\\\\\\\ 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our 
Prospectus for 1898, with portraits of famous writers 
and small reproductions of some of the illustrations 
that are to appear in the Journal in future numbers. 


10 cts. a Copy 
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Man hired by month is entitled to wages 
at end of each month.—C. S., Arland, 
Mich.—Can a farm hand hired by the 
month take up his wages as he goes 
along, or do they only come due at the 
close of the season for which he is hired? 
—In absence of special agreement to 
pay at the end of the season, a man 
hired by the month is paid every month. 


Farm bell is personal property.—A. B., 
Calhoun Co., Mich.—Is a farm bell that 
is set on a post, real or personal prop- 
erty?—Trhere would be no presumed in- 
tention on the part of the person setting 
up the bell to make it a fixture, and the 
character of annexation of the bell or 
its adaptation for use with the realty is 
not such as to make it a fixture. It is 
personal property. 

Deed to husband and wife creates an 
entirety, and survivor owns property ab- 
solutely._Subscriber, Paw Paw, Mich.— 
Husband and wife own a farm with joint 
deed. If husband dies, can the children 
of a former wife claim any of such prop- 
erty?—If the deed is a joint deed the wife 
takes the property absolutely on the hus- 
band’s death and the children have no in- 
terest. ; 

In absence of agreement, tenant pays 
for surface drainage.—J. C, A., Imlay 
City, Mich.—A rents his farm to B and 
the farm proves to be wet and in need of 
ditching. Nothing is said in the lease 
who should do this. A refuses to ditch 
and B makes a ditch in order to get in 
his spring crop. Can he collect pay from 
A for the work?—No. A rented the farm 
to B as it was, and is under no obliga- 
tion to pay for ditching. 

Partition fence between uninclosed 
lands—fence divided when lands are en- 
closed, each maintaining one-half.—Sub- 
seriber, Victor, Mich.—A and B own wood 
lots adjoining each other and both com- 
ing to the highway. If A fences his lot, 
can he compel B to build his half of the 
line fence when it never has_ been 
fenced before?—A could not compel B to 
fence his land, but if A builds the line 
fence he can compel B to pay for half of 
it at any time when he, B, incloses his 
wood lot. " y 
In general, wife’s services and earnings 
babe to husband.—H. E. E., Gaines, 
Mich.—Can a woman who is a wife and 
mother, and boards and sleeps with her 
tamily, work and accumulate private 
property for herself and take her time 
trom the family? In such a case, would 
the husband be any more bound, legally, 
to give attention to the family than the 
wife?—The services and time of the wife, 
except as they may be necessarily de- 
voted to the care of her separate estate, 
belong to the husband, and she has no 
right to her earnings without his con- 
sent. 

Marriage does not dissolve guardian- 
ship of property.—G. W. V., Amy, Mich. 
—Parents died three years ago leaving no 
will. There are two children. A was ap- 
pointed administrator by the court. B 
has since married and is 19 years old. A 
is trying to seli the property which con- 
sists of a house and lot in Detroit. If 
sold must B wait until he is 21 years 
old to get his share?—Yes. Administrator 
ean sell real estate only with consent 
of Probate Court. Marriage of B does 
not entitle him to share of estate before 
he has attained his majority. Marriage 
of female ward dissolves guardianship of 
the person but not as to her property. 

Private lakes not directly connected 
with waters of state are not subject to 
state control, and state statutes do not 
apply to fishing or spearing therein.—W. 
T. C. K., Hillsdale Co., Mich.—Has the 
fish warden or other officer any right te 
interfere with the spearing of fish in 
small inland lakes owned by individuals? 
The lakes have been surveyed and taxes 
are being paid on them.—If the lakes are 
connected with the waters of the State 
the statutes prohibiting the spearing of 
fish would apply, but if the lakes are not 
tributary to the waters of the State and 
are entirely on private property, the fish 
warden has no control over them. 


Liability for damming running stream— 
drain near road fence.—G. W. G., Hills- 
dale, Mich.—1l. Can a man bank up a 
natural water course that has been run- 
ning for years and that runs across the 
road? 2. How close can a man ditch to 
a road fence? 1. A man may not dam 
a stream that has been running for 
years without incurring liability for dam- 
ages resulting. 2. He may run a ditch 
anywhere within his enclosure. If the 
question refers to ditch in the highway 
itself, our statute requires the turnpike 
shall be sufficiently crowning to turn the 
water, ten feet on each side of center 
line terminating in the center of the 
gutter. No earth may be dug, plowed or 
Scraped nearer than within eight feet 
of margin of highway without consent of 
owner of adjacent premises, 

Partition fence—When binding on suc- 
cessor.—J. H., Unionville, Mich.—A. owns 
80 acres, being east one-half of southwest 
B. and C. own 80 acres adjoin- 
being north one-half of southeast 
quarter, which formeriy was owned by 
one person. A. built 40 rods between his 
land and that of B.; now C. wants A. to 
build half of fence between A. and C. 
Will A. have to build it? If so, can A. 
take half of his fence away between A. 
and B.?—The statute requires adjoining 
owners to maintain the partition fence in 
equal portions. But when these portions are 
assigned by written agreement between 
the owners and filed in township clerk’s 
office, or when the portions are assigned 
by the fence viewers and filed, the agree- 
ment or assignment is binding on the 
heirs and successors of the parties. In 
the absence of such agreement or assign- 
ment the statute compels you to main- 
tain half of fence with every adjoining 
owner, whether one or ten, and the effect 
is merely a change of portions and not of 
amount of fence to be maintained. You 
cannot take away half of fence between 
A. and B. 

Manure belongs to tenant when made 
from fodder purchased by tenant—parti- 
tion fences.—Subscriber, Washtenaw 





Co., Mich.—1. A rents farm buildings of 
B for cash; he also puts in rye on shares, 
having share of both grain and straw. —~ | 
uses the straw for bedding his stock an 

buys all*his hay. Can he sell or remove 
the manure without B’s consent ?—Our 
supreme court has never passed directly 
on this point. As a general rule, manure 
on a farm becomes eect of the realty and 
some courts have held this to be true 
even when the fodder was purchased by 
the tenant. But the better rule seems to 
be that when manure is made from ma- 
terial not obtained on the premises It is 
personalty. Sec. 17, How. Prac. 198, 30 
y. H. 558, 24 Md. 418. According to this 
view A could sell the manure without B’s 
consent. 2.C owns land on north and 
west sides of D. There is no line fence 
except on part of west side. C consented 
to stake out north line by guess rather 
than employ a surveyor. D set posts for 
north line fence but was not willing to 
run the west line straight through on line 
of fence which ran half way and a 
been standing over 20 years. D employe 

a surveyor. Can he now hold the north 
line as they guessed it? Does the west 
fence establish that line? —The north line 
established by guess must give way 4 
the new survey, for it appears that C an 

D have not relied upon this line, but ex- 
pected to settle the line by another line, 
when convenient to make it. Mere pos- 
session for 20 years, accoraing to erron- 
eous line, does not give title, unless there 
is an agreement to that effect, or the 
parties have treated the old line as the 
correct boundary. We are unwilling to 
express an opinion on the west line with- 
out a more detailed statement of circum- 
stances of building of fence by Cc and 
subsequent conduct of both parties. 


Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 














The market has ruled strong all week, 
and closed at the highest point for a num- 
ber of weeks. The war scare weakened 
holders on this side, but led to heavy buy- 
ing abroad, and values here quickly re- 
sponded. Liverpool advanced 1%@3d above 
Wednesday’s prices, and Paris 15@20 cen- 
times. The present looks like a good time 
to sell. There should be no stocks held 
over till next season. The shorter they 
are the better prices will be obtained for 
the new crop. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this market 
from March 21 to April ee 


ee rt 92 
22 944%, %% 92% 
953%, 91% 
943%, 90% 
94144 90% 
95 914% 
95% 91% 
93% 8934 
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9434 9146 
95% 9214 
9534 92 
96 9215 
93 
9514 91% 
9% 91% 
9614 9214 





14 9414 
The following is the record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 
day during the week: 


oo)! ee cose ee 8034 17%, 
UME ch csnbseeosse 963g 8116 78% 
SEOUMED 3 ik. cetesueene 9534 81144 78% 
yl ee 9634 8216 7914 
Wednesday ............. 9714 84 81 

TRUERD. cson cs sbeeue 98 84% 814 


The visible supply of wheat on Satur- 
day last in the United States and Canada 
was 30,129,000 bu, as compared with 30,223,- 
000 bu the previous week and 37,706,000 bu 
at the corresponding date last year. The 
decrease for the week was 94.000, 

Michigan’s wheat crop is in excellent 
shape. Should be much heavier than last 
year. 

The Argentine shipments of wheat last 
week were 1,472,000 bu. In fourteen weeks 
Argentina has shipped 13,888,000 bu. 
against 1,623,000 thé same period last year. 
’ Broomhall is authority for the statement 
that wheat afloat for Europe is 20,000,000 
bu more than a year ago, that stocks in 
Europe in store are 18,000,000 bu less, but 
that wheat in all positions abroad and 
afloat is about 5,000,000 bu more than last 
year at same date. 

A report from France says that the ap- 
pearance of autumn sown wheat and rye 
fields is eminently satisfactory, and should 
weather continue mainly favorable, the 
country, considering increased acreage, 
should produce sufficient wheat to satisfy 
the nation’s requirements during the com- 
ing year. 

Indications of a heavy increase in spring 
wheat acreage multiply. The land is al- 
ready prepared, in spite of dismal prophe- 
cies seed is easily obtained without going 
to market centers, the price of wheat is 
satisfactory, and no condition can hardly 
arise to check the planting of the largest 
acreage ever seeded to spring wheat.— 
Chicago Times-Herald. 

The London Corn Trade News says the 
world’s shipments of wheat last week 
were 10,376,000 bu, divided as follows: From 
America, 3,588,000 bu; Russia, 2,858,000 bu; 
Roumania, 760,000 bu; India, 1.056,000 bu; 
Argentina, 1,728,000; various, 386,000 bu. 

Never since northwest mills reached 
anywhere near their present capacity have 
the wheat reserves in the interior been so 
low as they are now, excepting at the end 
of a crop year. Even at the end of a crop 
year the supply in elevators hag scarcely 
been brought lower, excepting the amount 
that is held mainly in milling lines of in- 
terior elevators. There is very little left 
now in farmers’ hands for sale, to be ship- 
ped to terminal markets, but in middle and 
central Minnesota there igs considerable 
yet on farms that will come in during 
May-and June. Of course, farmers in both 
the Dakotas and northern Minnesota have 
a little left, and by scraping their bins to 
realize the high prices that will likely pre- 
vail during the summer they will make 





quite a little showing, for it is always 
found if values reach a price sufficiently 
high to bring out the last bushel, more is 
founG than expected.—Minneapolis Mar- 
ket Record. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 

The market holds very steady, although 
there has been quite an increase in re- 
ceipts. Values in this market are prac- 
tically unchanged, and rule strong at cur- 
rent quotations, which are as_ follows: 
Creamery, 20@2lc; prime dairy, 17@18c; 
fair to good, 14@16c; common dairy, 12@ 
13c; low grades, 8@9c. At Chicago the 
market is quoted easy, but in some grades 
there has been an improvement since a 
week ago, especially in creamery seconds 
and prime dairy. Quotations in that mar- 
ket on Thursday were as follows: Cream- 
eries, extras, 20c; firsts, 18@19c; seconds, 
15@16e. Dairies, extras, 18c; firsts, 13@15c; 
seconds, 12c, Ladles, extras, 12144@13c. 
Packing stock, 12 @1214c; roll butter, fresh 
134%4c. The New York market has weaken- 
ed the past few days, and values show a 
decline all along the line. The decline 
averages about %c, and on that basis the 
market is steady, with a fair amount of 
business doing. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: Creamery, 
Western extras, per lb, 21c; do firsts, 20@ 
20%c; do thirds to seconds, 17@1914c; do 
State, fancy, 204@21c; do thirds to firsts, 
17@20c; State dairy, half-firkin tubs, fancy, 
19%c; do Wash tubs, fancy, 1844@19c; dairy 
tubs, firsts, 174@18c; do thirds to seconds, 
1b@lic; imitation creamery, extras, 18%c; 
do seconds to firsts, 15@17c; factory, ex- 
tras, 16c; do seconds to firsts, 14@i5%e; 





do lower grades, 13@13%c; rolls, 12%@ 
144%4c; old creamery, 15@18c; old State 
dairy, 144%@17\%4c; old Western factory, 
124%@14%,. 


At Elgin this week sales of best cream- 

ery are on the basis of 20c per lb 
CHEESE. 

There is nothin new to be said regard- 
ing cheese. The near approach of the new 
season will prevent any advance in values, 
and incline dealers to keep stocks pretty 
low. New cheese has made its appearance 
in the New York market, and good full 
creams sold at a range of 654@6%4c per Ib, 
as compared with 8c for old of tie same 


grade. White sold at the last named 
price. Quotations on old in this market 


are 10@10%c for best full creams, with a 
quiet tone to the trade. At Chicago the 
market is moderately active at the range 
of values which has obtained for some 
weeks. Dealers do not look fer any change 
of importance until the new make begins 
to put in its appearance. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: Young Americas, 8@914c; twins, 7%4@ 
8%; cheddars, 7@7%c; Swiss, 11@12%4c; lim- 
burger, 7@12c; brick, 8@10\4c. The New 
York market shows more activity, and 
values are strong although no change is 
made in quotations. The inquiry from ex- 
perts is more general, although no ime 
provement has taken place in _ prices 
abroad, and the home trade is also more 
active. About all the new full creams 
arriving have been taken by exporters. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: State, full cream, large, 
fancy, September, 8c; do choice, 7144@7%c; 
do fair to good, 7@714c; do common, 6@6%c; 
do colored or white, small, fancy, Septem- 
ber, 814@8%4c; do choice, 73%,@8c; do com- 
mon to good, 6@7c; light skims, small, 
choice, 6@6%4c; do large, 6c; part skims, 
small, choice, 6c; do large, 5%c; do good 
to prime, 44@5c; full skims, 2@3c. 

At Liverpool on Thursday quotations on 
choicest American cheese, both white and 
colored, averaged 37s per cwt, the same 
price as quoted one week ago. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, April 14, 1898, 


FLOUR.—Quotations on joboers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 





LR Re eae eee ee $4.75 
MMOS ChRCUNGcbisrecees fcuk cee ace 4.50 
PAtORE BEACH EN oo .os 6c secede sdceecc, 5.25 
RMON AGEING cc nwciiccnccncvwaunl cagkWesccc 3.50 
np SY ee ES 5, BI 3.25 
SOSMVEMRD iene bn ccuik. «cesanchcbheecs 3.75 
Granulated Corn Meal................ 2.69 


firm. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on hat 
urday last was 13,540,000 bu, as compared 
with 12,047,000 bu the previous week, and 
13,287,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations are as follows: No 2 
white, 314c; No 3, 3le. Market steady. 

_ RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 3,511,000 bu, as compared 
with 3,203,000 bu in the previous week, and 
3,642,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. No 2 quoted at 54e per bu, and firm. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- 
dlings, $14; fine middlings, $15; cracked 
corn, $14; coarse corn meal, $18; corn and 
oat chop, $12 per ton. 

BARLEY.—Quoted at 88@85e per bu. But 
little moving. 

LOVER SEED.—Lower; prime quoted 
at $2.90; No 2, $2.65@2.70. Alsike, $3.50 per 
bu. Demand for seed very light 

BUTTER.—Market firm. Quoted as 
follows: Creamery, 1914@2Ic; prime dairy 
W7@lse; fair to good, 14@i6c; common, 12@ 
18c; low grades, 8@9c per Ib. y 

EGGS.—Steady at 9c per doz for fresh. 

POULTRY.—Dressed turkeys, 11@12¢c; 
dressed chickens, 8%4@9c; dressed ducks, 
8%@9ce; dressed geese, 814@9ce per Ib; live 
poultry 1@2c per lb less. Market firm. 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 34,@3%%c per Ib. 

CABBAGE.—Selling from wagons at 12@ 
15¢ per doz, or $1.30 per hundred, 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 
8144@9c; evaporated peaches, 10@12c; dried 
apples, 444@5c per Ib. 

APPLES.—Selling at $3@3.50 per bbl for 
fair to good, and $3.75@4.00 for fancy, 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Pure quoted at 10@ 
llc per 1b; mixed 8@9c per Ib. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 9@lic per lb for 
ordinary to best. 





LL 
BEANS.—Market quie ‘ 
88c per bu for haaé-ttenea mene: oi 
POTATOES.—Quoted at 60c p 
car lots, and 65@68c from store 
cago quotations range from 50 to 
pg Be a to choice. 
D -—Market dull. Sa ‘ i 
made at 50c per bu for inion? being 
HIDES.—Latest quotations are as fol 
lows: No 1 green, 8c; No 2 green, 7c: x, 1 
cured, 9c; No 2 cured, 8c; No 1 green calf 
lic; No 2 green calf, 9c: No 1 kip, 9c; Ng 


6le per 


i kip, 7c; sheepskins, a Hie 
$1.25; shearlings, 2@20c,. ‘° Wh Mea 
OFFEE.—Roasted Rio, ordinary 9¢ 


fair, lic; Santos, good ld4e, choice * 
Maracaibo, 20@25c; Java, 26@30c; Mock, 
28@32c; package coffee sold on the equal. 
ity plan on a basis of $10.00, less $1.50 per 
100-Ib case in New York. ies 

PROVISIONS.—No change since a Week 
ago. Latest quotations are as follows: 
Mess pork, $10.25 per bbl; short cut mess. 
$10.75; shert clear, $10.75; compound lard’ 
4¥ec; family lard, 5\%c; kettle lard, 


‘ 64c; 
smoked hams, 84@8%c; bacon, 8y@%%,c: 
shoulders, 5%c; picnic hams, 6c; extra 


mess beef, $8.50; plate beef, $9.25. 
OILS.—Quotations are as follows: Raw 
linseed, 39c; boiled linseed, 4ic per gal 
less le for cash in ten days; extra lard 
oil, 48c; No 1 lard oil, 38c; water White 
kerosene, 8%4c; fancy grade, 11%c; 
corized stove gasoline, 7%c: 
3444c per gal in bbl lots, 
HARDWARE.—Latest quotations are as 
follows: Wire nails, $1.65; steel cut nails 
$1.60 per cwt, new card; axes, single b*,’ 
bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.50: singlé 
bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, sozia steel 
$9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.40; carriage bolts’ 
7 per cent off list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 
per cent off list; painted barb wire, 
$1.70; galvanized do, $2 per cwt; single and 
double strength giuss, 85 and 5 per cent 
off new list; sheet iron, No 24, $2.50 per 
ewt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off 
list; No 9 annealed wire, $1.50 rates, 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


deo- 
turpentine, 


Michigan Central Stock Yards, 





Thursday, April 14, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Thursday, 810, as compared 
with 559 one week ago. Of good average 
quality. Market opened slow and 10 to t5c 
lower; top prices to-day were $4.50 for 2 
choice steers av 1,000 lbs, $4.40 for 2 av 1,121 
Ibs, $4.20 for 17 av 1,018 lbs, but the bulk 
changed hands at prices ranging from 
$3.25 to $4.10; old to good fat cows, $2.25 to 
$3.50; bulis, $3 to $3.50; feeders and stock- 
ers, steady; sales at $3.50 to $4.15. Veal 
Calves—Receipts, 189; one week ago, 191; 
active; a few choice sold early at $5.40. 
but the bulk sold at $4.75 to $5.25 per 100 
Ibs; common, $4.25 to $4.50. Milch cows 
= springers fairly active at $30 to $45 
each, 

Korff sold Black 8 fat cows av 1,107 at 
$3.10, 7 steers and heifers av 950 at $3.90 
and 6 steers to Sullivan av 903 at $3.90. 

Allen soid Regan a fat heifer weighing 
960 at $4, 3 mixed butchers av 686 at $3.25, 2 
cows to Fitzpatriek av 980 at $3.30, a steer 
5 el 830 at $4 and 2 cows av 1,150 at 


Glenn sold Sullivan 2 mixed av 1,005 at 
5 cows to Hammond Beef Co av 
1,056 at $3.25, 11 steers and heifers to Ma- 
son av 804 at $3.90-and a bull weighing 
630 at $3. 

Belheimer sold McIntyre 3 heifers av 700 
at $3.85 and a cow weighing 950 at $3.25; 
also 10 steers to Sullivan av 808 at $4. 

Ed Clark sold Hammond Beef Co 4 
cows av 1,112 at $3.35, 1 do weighing 9# 
at $3.35. 

McFall soid Fitzpatrick 9 steers 
heifers av 1,076 at $4. 

Adams sold Patterson a_ stock bull 
weighing 530 at $3.50 and 2 stockers av 
560 at $4. 

Major sold Mich Beef Co 28 steers av 
913 at $4.15 and a heifer weighing 770 at 


and 


3.50. 

_— sold Patterson 5 stockers av 572 
at $4. 

H H Howe sold Fitzpatrick 7 steers av 
923 at $4.10 and 6 mixed butchers av 1,5 
at $3.30. oe 

Ackley sold McIntyre a bull weighing 
1100 av $3.35, 1 do weighing 1080 at $3.0), 
2 steers to Sullivan av 995 at $4.00, and 5 
mixed butchers to Black av 1196 at $3.40. 

Bresnahan & Hymas sold Hammond 
Beef Co 16 cows and bulls av 1080 at $3.00. 

Thorburn sold Bussell a cow weighing 
1170 at $3.25, 6 steers av 940 at $4.10, and a 
bull weighing 1480 at $3.30. 

lenn sold Sullivan 21 steers av 1121 at 


Roulader sold Mason 7 stockers av 7l4 
at $4.00, and 5 mixed butchers to Mich 
Beef Co av 1166 at $3.25. 

W Clark sold Black 2 cows av 90 at 
$3.00, and 9 mixed butchers av 954 at 
$ 


3.80. , 
Smith & H sold Black a cow weighing 
1030 at $2.65, and 2 steers to Sullivan av 
1000 at $4.50. e 
Oversmith sold Black 7 heifers av 821 


at $4.00. 
Nott sold Hammond Beef Co 6 cows av 
1171 at $3.40. f 
Stephens sold Mich Beef Co 17 steers av 
1018 at $4.20, and 2 cows av 1110 at $3.00. 
McKiggen so:d same 4 mixed av 775 at 
P43) 


Simmons sold Sullivan 5 steers av 1130 
at $4.15, and a heifer to Schleicher weigh- 
ing 930 at $4.00. 

Adams sold Fitzpatrick 24 steers and 
heifers av 990 at $4.05. i 

Bartholomew sold Sullivan 6 steers «V 
1021 at $4.12%. 

Roulader sold Black 5 heifers av 898 at 
$3.90, and 8 feeders to Sullivan av 930 at 


90. 

Joe McMullen sold Mich Beef Co 4 
steers av 1137 at $4.30, 12 do av 1160 at 
$4.00, and 6 do av 850 at $4.00. : 

Ed Clark sold Sullivan 2 steers av 81! 
a $4.05, and 15 steers to Voigt av 906 at 
4.10. 

Pinkney sold Detroit Beef Co 5 mixe! 
av 1178 at $3.60, 11 steers av 864 at $4.1", 
and 4 stockers to Mason & F av 630 al 


Duff sold Sullivan 11 steers av 1015 at 


Murphy sold Mich Beef Co 3 bulls av 
1226 at $3.25, and 19 steers and heifers a’ 
922 at $4.00. es 

Spicer & M sold Clancey 2 cows av 
at $2.75, 3 mixed butchers to Regan av 81! 
at $3.40, and 2 heifers to Cook & Fry 4’ 
785 at $3.85. a 

York sold Black 2 mixed av 750 at $3.2, 
5 steers and heifers av 780 at $3.90, 1% 
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APRIL 16, 1898. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


(15) 315 








steers to Sullivan av 1082 at $4.30, and 20 
do av 983 at $4.10. 

Estep sold Sullivan 18 steers av 850 at 
$4.05 and 6 heifers to Caplis & Co av 837 


at $4.0. EEP AND LAMBS. 

ceipts, Thursday, 1,487; one week ago, 
1.340. Market slow and 20 to 25c lower. 
Range of prices: Wool lambs, $5.25 to $5.50; 
clipped, $4.00 to $4.50; mixed lots, $8.00 to 


$4.00. 
Hptine sold Fitzpatrick 26 clipped av 94 at 


Hs enofield sold Bussell 32 clipped av 74 at 
$4.25, and 23 on30 lambs to Hammond, 8S & 
‘o av 92 at $5.30. 
‘ Hogan sold same 58 lambs av 83 at $5.50, 
and 15 sheep av 102 at $4.50. 

Hawley sold Mich Beef Co 104 lambs av 
96 at $5.35, and 11 sheep av 105 at $4.50. 

Glenn sold Young 43 lambs av 8 at $5.25. 
Clark sold Hiser 9 lambs av 95 at $5.50, 
and 10 do av 68 at $5.00. 

Roz & Holmes sold Sullivan Beef Co 10 
common av 108 at $3.50. 

Hall & M sold Fitzpatrick 51 clipped av 


79 at $4.00. 
Stephens sold Hiser 22 lambs av 63 at 


$5.00. 
VicFall sold Fitzpatrick 43 lambs av 83 


at $5.50. 
, Major sold Monaghan 15 clipped av 8 at 
$3.00, and 38 av 89 at $4.00. 

Hogan sold Mich Beef Co 14 mixed av 76 
at $3.7. 

Sweet & N sold same 85 clipped av 79 at 


4.00. 
' Simmons sold Sullivan Beef Co 29 clip- 
ped av 85 at $3.25. 

Jedele sold Mich Beef Co 52 clipped av 76 
at $3.80. 
x Spicer & M sold same 49 clipped av 108 at 


10. 

% HOGS. 

Reeipts Thursday, 3,973, as compared 
with 5,04 one week ago. Market opened 
slow and lower; later trade was fairly ac- 
tive at prices 12% to 15c lower for yorkers 
and mediums; pigs, 2 to 30c lower. 
Range: Yorkers and mediums, $3.55 to 
$3.62%; pigs and light yorkers, $3.10 to 
$3.50; stags, 1-3 off; roughs, $2.90 to $3.15; 
closing dull with several loads held over. 

Roe & Holmes sold Parker, Webb & Co. 
45 av 199 at $3.60 and 29 to York av 148 at 
$3 


50, 

Roe & Holmes sold same 63 av 179, 32 
av 211, 13 av 181 and 38 av 178 at $3.60. 

Spicer & M sold Hammond, S & Co 92 
av 176 and 75 av 158 at $3.6214. 

Horne & R sold R S Webb 9% av 178 at 


.60. 
Stephens sold same 48 av 190 at $3.60. 
Pinkney sold same 70 av 149 at $3.55. 
Belheimer sold same 51 av 167 at $3.60. 
Dillon sold same 69 av 160 at $3.60. 
Nichols sold same 49 av 158 at $3.50. 
Jelsch sold Hammond, S & Co 71 av 167 
at $3.60. 
Kallahan sold same 71 av 180 at $3.60 
and 87 av 147 at $3.57. a 
Simmons sold same 49 av 141 at $3.52%4. 
Coats solid same 74 av 170 at $3.62%4. 
Hegan sold same 33 av 158 at $3.60. 
Hawley sold same 57 av 158 at $3.55. 
Colwell sold same 52 av 167 at $3.60 and 
17 pigs av 89 at $3.10. ‘ 
Judson sold same 19 av 248 at $3.55. 
Spicer & M sold same 2 av 163 at $3.62%4, 
71 av 189 and 76 av 158 at $3.60. 
Rehfus sold same 76 av 178 at $3.65. 
Allen sold same 20 av 217 at $3.60. 
Hall & M sold same 12 av 141 at $3.50. 
Mayer sold same 130 av 186 at $3.62%. 
Holloway sold Parker, Webb & Co 67 av 
167 at $3.60. 
Hoover sold same 135 av 172 at $3.60. 
Thorburn sold same 41 av 192 at $3.60. 
Haller sold same 81 av 174 at $3.60. 
Shelton sold same 74 av 158 av $3.60. 
Jedele sold same 55 av 168 at $3.60. 
Ackley sold same 63 av 176 at $3.60. 
Spicer & M sold Parker, Webb & Co 22 
av 182 at $3.60. 
McFall sold same 27 av 155 at $3.55. 
McKiggon sold same 65 av 183 at $3.62%2. 
Kelsey sold same 83 av 181 at $3.60. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 71 av 170, and 





Friday, April 15, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 269; one week ago, 366. 
Market active and about steady. $4.50 
was top price to-day for steers av. 1215 
Ibs., and $4.40 for 13 steers av. 1080 lbs.; 
balance as noted. Veal calves and milch 
cows unchanged. Stockers and light feed- 
ers in good demand and strong. 

Kline sold Caplis & Co, 2 steers av 1215 
at $4.50, 3 cows av 965 at $3.00, and 1 weigh- 
ing 1300 at $3.25. 

a — sold Sullivan 25 steers av 1075 
a .30, e 

White sold Sullivan 5 steers av 1110 at 
$4.25 and 10 feeders av 796 at $3.90. 

Burden sold Caplis & Co. 4 mixed butch- 
Fh ad 1185 at $3.30 and 6 steers av 1013 at 

Patrick sold Hammond Beef Co. 3 cows 
av 1046 at $3.19; 12 steers to Sullivan av 
800 at $4.00 and 9 heifers av 907 at $4.00. 

Jackson sold Sullivan 10 steers av 1192 
at $4.20 and a bull weighing 1430 at $3.20. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mason 7 steers av 
721 at $4.00, 4 do av 740 at $4.00, 19 do av 
850 at $4.00, 10 stockers av 386 at $4.00, 2 
mixed do av 395 at $3.50 and 3 do av 440 at 
$3.25; 3 heifers to Robinson av 663 at $3.80, 
10 steers av 890 at $4.00, 6 do av 705 at $4.00, 
2 fat cows av 88% at $3.50. 5 do av 1012 at 
$3.00, 2 do av 785 at $2.75; 17 steers to Sul- 
livan av 850 at $4.10, 24 do av 1035 at $4.10; 8 
mixed butche’s to Kammen av 600 at $3.40, 
» do to Fitzpatrick av 920 at $3.25; 15 steers 
and heifers to Schleicher av 810 at $3.90; 3 
mixed butchers to Hammond Beef Co av 
913-at $2.75; 14 steers to Mich Beef Co av 
88% at $4.15, 19 do av 1052 at $4.35, 13 do av 
1080 at $4.40 and 2 av 1025 at $4.00. 

Parsons & Hobart sold Sullivan 4 steers 
av 907 at $4.00, 15 heifers av 807 at $3.90; 3 
Steers and heifers to Caplis & Co. av 833 
ee and 3 mixed butchers av 743 at 

2 1De 


Roe & Holmes sold Mich. Beef Co. 2 
COWS av 1190 at $3.25, 1 do weighing 1050 at 
$3.00, 1 do weighing 1080 at $2.50; 3 mixed 
butchers to Kammen av 965 at $3.10, and 
5 steers and heifers to Cook & Fry av 922 
at $4.10. ; e 

Spicer & Merritt sold Nanguin 4 steers 
av 1072 at $4.10, 

Kanouse sold Mich. Beef Co. 15 steers 
av 1083 at $4.15 and 4 do av 872 at $4.00. 

Lovewell sold Sullivan a bull weighing 
1410 at $3.25 and a steer weighing 900 at 

3.90; 2 cows to Black av 1085 at $3.25 and 1 
do weighing 1360 at $3.50. 

Haley Bros, sold Caplis & Co. a bull 


weighing 1200 at $3.40 and 13 steers av 817 
at $4.15. 


Roberts & S sold Caplis & Co 7 cows 
av 1080 at $3.20, 12 steers av 950 at $4.20 
and 3 bulls to Mich Beef Co av 1346 at 
33.12%. 

Weeks sold same 6 mixed butchers av 
783 at $3.50, 2 steers av 660 at $3.90. 

Moore sold Cook & Fry 23 steers av 884 
at $4.05 and 2 bulls av 975 at $3.25. 

Luckie sold Mich Beef Co 4 cows av 
1092 at $3.12% and 7 steers to Mark av 971 
at $4.15. 

Weitzel sold Sullivan 4 steers av 940 at 
$4.15, a heifer weighing 870 at $4.15, 2 cows 
to Black av 1315 at $3.50 and 1 do weigh- 
ing 1020 at $3.25. , 

Armspoker sold Regan 2 mixed butch- 
ers av 520 at $3.35, 2 cows to Black av 1200 
at $3.40, 3 heifers av 936 at $4.20, 6 do av 
1161 at $4.30, 10 steers to Sullivan av 960 
at $4.20 and 13 do av 1302 at $4.30. 

Cassey sold Caplis & Co 7 cows av 1021 
at $3.25 and 29 steers av 1114 at $4.29. fers 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 452; one week ago, 570. 
Market active and unchanged from 

above quotations. 

Leach sold Suilivan Beef Co 57 clipped 
lambs av 67 at $4.25. 

Armspoker sold same 15 av 96 at $3.90. 

Murphy sold Mich Beef Co 81 clipped 
lambs av 98 at $4.40 and 11 sheep av 98 
at $3.50. 

Parsons & H sold Fitspatrick 46 mixed 
av 76 at $4.30. 

Roberts & S sold Mich Beef Co 34 clip- 
ped av 76 at $3.60. 

McMullen sold Hiser 17 culls av 638 at 
$8.00, 27 wool lambs to Burnstein av 92 at 


‘Ackley sold Mich Beef Co 60 wool 
lambs av 74 at $5.40 and 10 sheep av 84 at 
$4.25. 

" Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 63 av 59 
at $4.50. ‘ 

Burden sold Mich Beef Co 27 clipped 
av 82 at $4.20. 

HOGS. 


Receipts today, 2,868; one week ago, 4,635. 
Market active and 10c higher than above 
quotations. All sold, closing firm. 

Kline sold Sullivan 25 pigs av 96 at $3.20, 
and 98 av 154 at $3.70. 

Mason sold same 7 av 177 at $3.65, and 
15 av 109 at $3.15. 

Leonard sold same 86 av 168 at $3.65. 

Carter sold same 83 av 156 at $3.65. 

Astley & Son sold same 160 av 161 at 

6: 


oe & Holmes sold same 2% pigs av 100, 
and 15 av 103 at $8.15. 

Lovewell sold White 65 av 158 at $3.65. 

Richmond sold Parker, Webb & Co 16 
av 156 at $3.60. 

Brown & Young sold same 70 av 169 at 


.65. 

Leach sold same 127 av 168 at $8.65. 

Spicer & M sold same 12 av 196 av $3.70. 

LaDuke sold same 46 av 170 at $3.65. 

McClaughry sold same 68 av 183 at $3.70. 

Weeks sold same 72 av 168 at $3.65. 

Leidel sold same 75 av 189 at $3.70. 

Roberts & S sold same 124 av 202 at $3.70. 

White sold same 107 at 171, and 65 av 158 
at $3.70. 

Luckie sold same 74 av 167 at $3.70. 

Parsons & H sold same 105 av 179 at $3.70. 

Brewer & B sold same 93 av 168 at 
$3.6214. 

(McLaren sold same 63 av 171, and 27 av 
140 at $3.65. 

Nixon & McM sold Hammond, S & Co 
144 av 176 at $3.70. 

Stabler sold same 71 av 201 at $3.65. 

Roe Holmes sold same 70 av 164, and 
34 av 169 at $3.6714. 

Buck Bros sold same 71 av 167 at $3.62%4. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 57 av 172 at 


-70. 

Cassay sold same 35 av 158 at $3.65. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 46 av 154, and 
68 av 151 at $3.62%. 

Weitzel sold same 54 av 162 at $3.65. 
wo & Horner sold same 174 av 160 at 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, April 14, 1898, 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 6,446, as compared with 5,280 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 5,214, as compared with 4,268 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market ruled weak and lower for prime 
to extra shipping steers, the sales for 
which ranged from $4.75 to $5.10, while 
choice butcher grades were strong to 
steady, stockers and feeders active and a 
shade higher. Stockers and feeders were 
in light supply, and the best feeders 
brought $4.35@4.40, and the best stockers 
$4.30@4.50. At the close the only steadi- 
ness shown was in good butcher cattle, 
a good many heavy steers going over 
unsold. There was no demand from ex- 
porters. Since Monday the condition of 
the market has not improved. Heavy 
cattle, suitabie for export, have met with 
a very limited demand, and are fully 10c 
per hundred lower, while butchers’ cattle, 
of fair to good quality, have held steady. 
Stockers and feeders are firm, with values 
about the same as last week. Quotations 
at the close on Wednesday were as fol- 
lows: Export and Shipping Steers.—Prime 
to extra choice finished steers, 1,400 to 
1,450 Ibs, $4.90@5; prime to choice steers, 
1,300 to 1,400 lbs, $4.70@4.85; good to choice 
fat steers, 1,200 to 1,300 lbs, $4.60@4.70; 
good to choice fat smooth steers, 1,100 to 
1,200 lbs, $4.40@4.50; green coarse and 
rough fat steers, 1,00 to 1,400 lbs, $3.90@ 
4.30. Butchers’ Native Cattle—Fat smooth 
dry fed steers, 1,060 to 1,150 Ibs, $4.40@4.50; 
fat smooth dry fel light fat steers, 900 
to 1,000 lbs, $4.30@4.40; light half fat steers, 
$4.20@4.30; green steers, thin to half fat- 
tened, 1,000 to 1,300 Ibs, $3.85@4.25; fair to 
good steers, 900 to. 1,000 Ibs, $4.10@4.30; 
choice smooth fat heifers, $4.35@4.50; fair 
to good fat heifers, $3.75@4.25; light thin 
half-fat heifers, $3.40@3.75; fair to good 
mixed butchers stock, $3.85@4.20; mixed 
lots fair to choice quality fat oows 


and heifers, $3.65@4.25; good smooth 
well fattened butcher cows, $3.60@4; 
fair to good butcher cows, $3@3.50; 
common old shelly cows, $2.00@2.75. 


Native Stockers, Feeders. Bulls and Oxen. 
—Feeding steers, good style weight and 
extra quality, $4.20@4.35; feeding steers 
common to only fair quality, $4.00@4.15; 
good yearling stock steers and calves, 
$4.35@4.50; stock heifers common to choice, 
$3.15@3.50; stock steers cull grades and 
throw outs, $3.75@4.00; export weight bulls, 
fat and smooth, $3.85@4.15; good fat smooth 
butchers’ bulls, $3.60@3.75; fair to good 
sausage bulls, $3.25@3.50; thin, old and 














common bulls, $2.75@3.25; stock bulls, com- 
mon to extra, $2.65@3.50; fat, smooth 
young ogen to good lots fit for export, 
$4.25@4.50; fair to fairly good partly fat- 
tened young oxen, $3.50@4.15; old common 
and poor oxen, $2.25@3.40. 
Thursday market was dull 
changed, with few on sale. 
Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts Monday 
were 16,900, as compared with 18,200 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 10,600 
as compared with 14,400 for the same day 
the previous week, The market on Mon- 
day opened with a good demand for 
choice wool lambs at an advance, the 
best selling at $6@6.10, while clipped were 
easier. Sheep were stronger for handy 
weights, but slow and lower for heavy. 
The best clipped lambs sold at $5@5.25; 
fancy wooled wether sheep, $4.90@5.; same 
clipped, $4,10@4.35. The market closed 
easy with a number of loads_ unsold. 
Nearly 500 Michigan wool lambs sold at 
$6.10, the very top price, and not reached 
by any others on sale. The top price for 
clipped lambs and wool yearlings was 
also realized on lots from this State. 
Since Monday receipts have been light, 
but a number of hold overs were on sale, 
and this has kept the market rather 
weak even at the decline. Heavy sheep 
are slow and dull. Wool stock is not in 
as good demand as clipped since the 
weather has become warmer. Quotations 
at the close on Wednesday were as fol- 
lows: Native Wool Lambs.—Choice to 
fancy native lambs 75 to 85 lbs, $5.85@5.90; 
fair to good native lambs, $5.60@5.80; good 
cull and common lambs, $5.25@5.50; com- 
mon to fair cull lambs, $4.65@5.; fair to 
choice feeding lambs, $5.40@5.75; good to 
prime western lambs, $5.65@5.80; heavy 
lambs averaging from 110 down to 95 lbs, 
$5.60@5.75. Clipped Lambs.—Choice to ex- 
tra fresh clipped, $4.80@4.90; fair to good, 
4.50@4.75; culls and common, _ $3.90@4.40; 
heavy clipped lambs, $4.60@4.75. Wool 
yearlings.—Good to choice native handy 
yearling wethers, $5.00@5.25; common to 
fairly good ewe and mixed yearlings, 
$4.75@4.90; heavy yearlings, $4.50@4.05 
Native Wool Sheep.—Prime to fancy 
wethers ¥4.80@4.90; good to fancy handy 
sheep, $4.75@4.85; common to fair, $4.40@ 
4.65; culls and common, $3.75@4.35; heavy 
export fed western sheep and wethers, 
$4.50@4.65; heavy native wethers 110 to 150 
Ibs, $4.65@4.75. Clipped Sheep.—Choice to 
extra handy, $4.10@4.35; culls to good, $3@ 
ri heavy clipped sheep nominally, $3.85@ 


and un- 








Thursday the market was stead fo 
handy clipped; dull, weaker for woels: 
top clipped lambs, $4.80@4.90; others $41@ 
4.75; wools, culls to best, $5@5.90; sheep 
steady; heavy clipped sheep, $3.90@4; 
heavy do lambs, $4.70@4.75, , 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 35,910, as compared with 26,600 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 22,420, as compared with 
18,810 for the same day the previous week. 
The market opened slow and lower on 
Monday, the decline ranging from 10 to 
20c per 100 lbs on all but the best medium 
grades. Yorkers sold at $3.80@3.90; mixed 
packing, $3.95@4.0214; fair to best medium 
weights, $4.05@4.0746; good to prime heavy 
hogs, $4.05@4.07%. At the close the market 
was rather weak, with 6,000 to 8,000 head 
unsold. Since Monday the market has 
ruled dull, weak, and lower for all grades, 
light pigs being particularly slow. Quo- 
tations at the close on Wednesday were 
as follows: Good to choice light medium 
grades 165 to 190 lbs, $3.85@3.90; choice and 
selected yorkers 146 to 160 Ibs, $3.75@3.80; 
light yorkers and pigs mixed, $3.75; mixed 
packing grades 180 to 200 Ibs, $3.90@3.95; 
fair to best medium weight 210 to 260 Ibs, 
$3.95@ 4.00; good to prime heavy hogs of 
270 to 300 lbs, $3.95@4.00; roughs common to 
good, $3.40@3.60; stags common to good 
2.75@3.15; pigs 110 to 120 lbs, good to prime 
corn-fed lots, $3.40@3.50; pigs thin to fair, 
light weights 75 to 100 Ibs, $3.30@3.35; pigs 
skips and common light and undesirable 
lots, 2De 
Thursday the market opened slow, but 
closed 5 to 10 cents higher; Yorkers early, 
$3.75@3.80; later, $3.85@3.90; mixed, $3.85@ 
3.90; medium, $3.95@4.05; pigs, $3.40@3.45. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, April, 14, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 44,- 
412 head, as compared with 48,081 the pre- 
vious week, and 44,981 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1897. Receipts Monday were 
1,000 more than for the same day last 
week. There was only a small display 
of good steers on the market, and such 
sold steady; there was a big display of 
light and medium steers, which were 
somewhat irregular, but about steady. 
The percentage of cows, heifers, bulls, 
and other kinds of butchers’ stock was 
small and sold steady. Receipts of stock- 
ers light and but few transactions. The 
best steers sold at $5@5.50; most of the 
light, medium and export steers, also the 
dressed beef sorts, sold at $4.40@4.85. Cows, 
$2.50@3.40; heifers, $3.50@4.50. Top veal 
calves, $5.75@6.25, a big consignment of 
Texas calves at $4. About 11 cars of 
Texas sold at $4.25@4.45, Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week receipts 
have been 37,893, as compared with 33,345 
for the same days last week. Wednesday 
trade opened slow, and about everything 
sold from 10 to lie lower, including prime, 
export, and dressed beef steers, cows, 
heifers, and all kinds of butchers’ stock, 
stockers and veal calves. Best price for 
top steers for the week so far, $5.50; for 
Wednesday, $5.35; exporters, dressed beef, 
and other butchers’ steers, $4.50@4.90; 
branded steers, $4.70@4.90; fat cows, $3.25@ 
3.50; fat heifers, $3.35@4.75; canners, $2.50@ 
3; stockers, $3.25@4.45; veal calves, $5.50@6. 

Thursday receipts estimated at 7,000; 
market strong to a shade higher; beeves, 


$4@5.40; cows and heifers,  $2.25@4.60; 
Texas steers, 


$3.70@4.60; stockers and 
feeders, $3.70@4.80. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 76,230, as compared with 69,445 for 
the previous week, and 52,221 for the cor- 
responding week in 1897, The market 
opened with 25,000 on sale, as compared 
with 23,567 the same day last week, The 
receipts were largely of lambs; sheep 
were scarce and steady as compared with 
the close of last week, but lambs sold 
fully 10c lower. Nearly everything com- 
ing in is clipped, and quotations are 
mainly based on the clipped sorts, so that 
plain and common lots of natives sold at 
$4.10@4.25; good natives and westerns, 
$4.40@4.75. Clipped lambs sold largely at 
$4.75@5; Colorado lambs in fleece, $5.65 









5.75, against $5.75@5.80 on Saturday. Feed- 
ing lambs sold as high as _ $9.35@5.40. 
Spring lambs may be quoted at $6.75@7.50. 
Up to and including Wednesday of this 
week receipts have been 51,093, as com- 
pared with 52,421 for the same days last 
week. Wednesday tne market showed 
more activity and a stronger tone, al- 
though values were unchanged except in 
the case of good lambs, which ruled high- 
er. Most of the sheep offering are clip- 
ped, and quotations given are on them 
except when otherwise noted. The or- 
dinary run of native and western sheep 
sold at $4@4.65; yearlings, $4.75@5.10; clip- 
ped lambs, $4.75@5; native lambs, in fleece, 
$5.25@5.50; Colorados, Mexicans, and west- 
erns, $5.60@6; feeding lambs, $5.30@5.40. 
Receipts Thursday estimated at 13,000. 
Market strong but prices unchanged. 
Hogs.—Receipts last week were 138,206, 
as compared with 143,656 the previous 
week, and 103,923 for the corresponding 
date in 1897, Offerings on Monday were 
37,000 as compared with 23,000 the same 
day last week, an increase of 13,000 head. 
The general market opened 5@7'4c lower, 
that is, the bulk of the prime heavy and 
good mixed sold that way, the good light 
and mixed light ruling about the same 
as on Saturday. But there was an active 
demand from first to last, the late sales 
showing slightly better than during the 
period of the decline. Rough and com- 
mon, $3.65@3.75; prime packers and good 
mixed, $3.90@3.95; prime mediums, butcher 


weights, and shippers, $3.95@4; the top 
prices on Saturday were $4@4.10. <A strict- 


ly assorted light kind, to average '60@180, 
sold at $3.90@3.95; a light mixed sort, say 
120 up to 220, to round up at an average 
of 150@165, sold at $3.85, a few at $3.87%2; 
light little pigs of 100 average and under, 
$3.75@3.80. Up to and including Wednes- 
day of this week receipts have been 82,- 
911 as compared with 75,897 for the same 
time last week. Big receipts were also 
reported at Buffalo, and eastern orders 
were mostly filled there, which cut off a 
good deal of business in this market, The 
market closed slow, weak and lower, at 
the following range of prices: Rough and 
common, $3.60@3.75; prime packers and 
geod mixed, $3.85@3.50; prime mediums, 
butcher weights, and shippers, $3.90@3.95; 
prime assorted light and bacon pigs, $3.85 
@3.90; light mixed, $3.80@3.85, pigs, $3.40. 

Estimated receipts Thursday, 25,000; 
market strong to 5c higher; light, $3.90@ 
3.92%; mixed, $3.80@3.9714; heavy, $3.75@4; 
rough, $3.75@3.80. 





C. A. Fieldmouse, White Pigeon, Michigan, 
Writes: 


To Skabcura Dip Co., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago: I have used several! dips for the scabon 
sheep, but consider the Scabcura the best of any 
dip in the market, and the cheapest. Can rec- 
ommend it to any and all who wish to use a 
sheep dip. 





Linden, Mich., Oct. 11, 1897. 

I see you have some pictures for druggists. 
Wish you would send me some. Never had any 
advertising for Gombault’s Caustic Balsam; have 
a steady saleon same. Balsam is the best thing 
on earth. E. L. LANGWORTHY. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 


RIFEHYDRAULICENGINE 









Will pump more water than any 
hydraulic ram. 
Pumps 30 feet high for each foot of 


vation, 575 feet. 
WON'T WATER LOG, 
NEVER STOPS. 


RFE ENGINE COMPANY, 126 Liberty St., New York, 


FARMS ‘micnican. 


are positively first rate as proven by both State and 
United States agricultural reports. In yield and 
value of crops per acre, they excel Southern Michi- 
gan, Indiana and Illinois. We offer for sale at low 
prices and on easy terms 10,000 acres of good un- 
improved farming lands in Isabella County. the 
center county of the lower peninsula of Michigan. 
Full particulars mailed free. WriteS. B. BOR- 
LAND. Manager Land Department, 
WELLS, STONE & CO., Saginaw, Mich. 
that grow by 


CHOICE SEED POTATOES inc),.her voy 


or car load, including the best new and standard 
varieties. Priceslow. Write for catalogue. 
. C. BRAWLEY SEED & IMPLE- 
MENT CO., New Madison, O. 


Tested Seed Potatoes. 

Banner. Carman Nos. 1 and 3, guaranteed 100 per 
cent pure, 3 bu. barrel full $2.75. Prices on Ex Early 
Obios and others on sopitoadoe. W. EH. IMES, 
seed Potato Specialist, Vermontville, Mich. 


WOOL TAGS. 


Farmers having Tags to sell 
can obtain highest market 
prices by addressing 

CARL E. SCHMIDT, 
54 Macomb St.. - - DETROIT, MICH. 


GOOD FARMS 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


in Wayne, St. Clair, Sanilac, Huron, Manistee, Eaton, 

Tuscola and other counties, Mich. Also few left in 

Ohio and Indiana. Any size, from $3 per acre up. 

Easy terms. Write for full descriptions and prices. 

MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
DETROIT. MICH. 


Choice re-selected Gold Mine, 

best grown. Price $1.00 per 

bushel. Bags free when full. 

A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 

EED CORN.—Brown's Medium Karly Yellow 
(O Dent. Seed purchased of J. H. Brown last ‘ear. 


Carefully assorted, thoroughly dried $1 per bu.; 
bags free when full. A.G@. BLOOD, Laingsburg, Mich 


CANCERS CURED. 


Absorption Process a conceded success Scarcely a 
failure in 16 years. No Knife NoCaustic. No Blood. 
No Pain Write DR. HESS, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for particulars and references. For Cancer of 
the breast, if not broken out, treatment can be sent. 
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orticultural. 





From our Washington Correspondent. 


THE FARMER’S GARDEN. 





One of the oldest agricultural writ- 
ers of the country, who is now em- 
ployed in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, still continues his practical inter- 
est in the farm and garden. He owns 
a little place about eight miles out of 
Washington, and for the last three 
Saturdays, when I have visited the De- 
partment and inquired at his desk for 
news, he has been away “on leave,” 
planting his garden, pruning his trees, 
and superintending the thousand and 
one things to be attended to at this 
season of the year on a farm. There 
aré few things of more importance or 
real necessity on a farm than a good 
garden. A liberal and varied supply 
of fresh vegetables is indispensable to 
the good health and well being of the 
family. This gentleman has been at 
the farming and gardening business 
for fifty years, and yet, not a year 
passes that does not find him making 
a dozen experiments. In the first 
place, however, he looks to getting his 
soil in the best possible condition, be- 
ginning on this in the fall, and then 
nursing his compost heap during the 
winter. When the warm days come 
this needs watching; if it has more 
than a gentle heat he thrusts a crow- 
bar through the heap in various places 
and pours cold water into the holes. 

To be tender and succulent vegeta- 
bles must be quick of growth, and to 
accomplish this requires rich, warm 
soil. Fall plowing is certainly advis- 
able, with previous application of ma- 
nure, as freezing mellows the soil and 
kills insects; also, land so plowed is 
usually capable of being worked ear- 
lier in the spring. A good start with 
the garden is a matter of great satis- 
faction to the gardener. The earliest 
vegetables are always the most highly 
relished. Give the garden a little fore- 
thought, and the time and work spent 
on it will be more than paid by a boun- 
tiful table. It pays to have a garden 
rich enough and good enough to be 
able to grow heavy crops. It takes 
as much labor and time to raise a half 
crop at it does a full one. 

It is more than an occasional prac- 
tice for the farmer to neglect the gar- 
den when the farm work begins to 
push. Then the weeds grow and it be- 
comes hard work to get the garden 
back into shape again. I have a Vir- 
ginia friend (Virginians are not all the 
best gardeners) who starts out in the 
spring with enthusiasm, making an ex- 
cellent garden and even looking far 
ahead for supplies from it for the next 
winter. As the days get hotter and 
drier and the weeds start, he thinks 
less and less of his garden, until in the 
summer, he lets it take care pretty 
mnuch of itself. Just after a rain it is 
too wet to cultivate and in a day or 
two it is too dry and hard for his hoe 
to make an impression. Thorough 
cultivation makes success with gar- 
dening, to even greater extent than 
early preparation. It should be culti- 
vated, if possible, after every rain, just 
as soon as you can get on it, and pre- 
vent any crust from forming. Give it 
deep cultivation, and later, when the 
roots are reaching out, tickle the 
ground’s surface, and do not at any 
time cease this during the summer. 
Weeds are irrepressible things. When 
they first shoot their heads above the 
ground, a slight agitation of the soil, 
even a simple raking, followed by a 
few hours’ sun will kill them deader 
than Hector, while if they are allowed 
to grow for a few days and send down 
their long roots, it takes a thorough 
hoeing with treble labor to kill them. 
When preparing for early vegetables, 
unoccupied ground, left for later crops, 
should be kept stirred also to break 
the crust and destroy the weeds. My 
friend, first mentioned, has succession 
of peas, beans, beets and corn all 
through the season, and later succes- 
sions of tomatoes, limas, ete. An im- 
mense amount of truck can be grown 
on a little patch of rich ground if the 
rotation is properly managed. It does 
not pay to plant too closely, either. It 
would surprise most people if they 
could see the' root systems of crops 
and how most of them entirely occupy 
the ground. If planting is too close, 
while there may be plenty of food in 
the soil, plants will suffer greatly 
from drouth. 

Sweet potatoes can be grown suc- 
cessfully in many, sections lately 
thought unfitted. They form a great 
addition to the table and the vines, 
before frosted, make splendid feed for 
cows, being rich in nitrogen. One side 
of the garden should be left for per- 
manent growths. A row of pieplant 





produces not only a luxury, coming in 
the early spring, but a most valuable 
medicinal article of diet. Every farm- 
er and gardener should raise his own 
small fruit at least. Strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries and grapes, 
as well as the larger fruits, pears, ap- 
ples, peaches, etc., will furnish not on- 
ly fresh fruit for the table, but prod- 
ucts for canning for the winter, sup- 
plying the family with not only luxu- 
ries but necessities to good living and 
healthful and varied diet. If anybody 
is in a position to have his table sup- 
plied with good fresh staples and deli- 
eacies, it is the farmer. In the grow- 
ing of small fruits on the farm, mulch- 
ing can be practiced to great advan- 
tage. It will save labor, smother out 
the weeds and grass and protect the 
roots from the hot sun. Give the rows 
a clean cultivation and then apply the 
mulch. It will keep them moist, too. 








RED RASPBERRIES. 





- BY CHARLES C. NASH. 





(Concluded.) 
PRUNING. 

The fruiting canes should be cut out 
from among the new growth as soon 
as possible after the last picking; this 
keeps the bushes healthy and allows 
the extra growth to go towards matur- 
ing the fruiting canes and storing fruit 
buds for the next season. If I was to 
“nip in” the new growth of cane I 
would do so as early as possible after 
they grow up to the height of 18 to 24 
inches, that the new laterals may be 
forced out in time to make a good 
growth and ripen early. 

I should never leave off “nipping 
in” the canes until they are four to 
five feet high, as it starts the :aterals 
too late in the season and a very 
weak and _ tender growth is the re- 
sult, which is quite sure to kill back 
during the winter. 

One of my neighbors who had not 
had enough experience ruined a fine 
patch of red raspberries by nipping 
them too late in the season; in every 
other respect they had been well cared 
for, but here he made a failure which 
disgusted him to the degree that he 
had the whole patch plowed up in the 
fall of the following season. 

If I do not have plenty of time to nip 
the terminal buds when at the height 
described above, I leave them to their 
natural growth until the next spring, 
then take out all but three or four of 
the strongest canes, and cut back the 
tops and laterals so that the hill will 
be well balanced after the weight of 
the fruit is on the bushes. 

It is a great mistake to nip the lat- 
erals during the growing season; the 
only proper time is to cut them back 
in the spring. 

HOW OFTEN TO SET A NEW PATCH. 

A good way is to set one-third as 
many each year as the size of the 
block the present year, and increase 
the one-third each year as you esti- 
mate your trade will demand. In this 
way you can plow up one-third of the 


patch each fall after the third crop is: 


taken off and keep the patch large 
enough to supply the increasing de- 
mand. 

My own experience is that I never 
found it profitable to fruit red varie- 
ties more than three years. I well re- 
member an experience I had with 
the Cuthbert variety when they were 
first introduced. I set out four and 
one-half rows each about nine rods 
long, containing about two hundred 
and fifty plants. I made every effort 
to see how many and how fine berries 
I could raise from this small plot of 
ground. It was prepared in the most 
thorough manner, the plants set and 
well firmed, and every little detail tak- 
en advantage of to make each plant 
do its best. The first year they frult- 
ed the berries were firmer in every 
way than it was expected they would 
be, and the wealthy citizens of Jack- 
son City (I lived near Jackson, Mich., 
at that time), were willing, as I 
brought them to their doors, to give 
me as good a price as I had a con- 
science to ask for them. The best of 
care was again given until fruiting 
time the second year; the crop was 
“simply immense,” and gave a profit 
many times more than the cost of the 
labor. It did not seem possible that 
so many large and finely colored ber- 
ries could be grown on that many hills. 
Many of the laterals would touch the 
ground with their heavy load of fruit. 
I reasoned to myself that red rasp- 
berries must be a “money crop,” so 
the rows were cared for until the fifth 
year, but after the third year they 
never proved profitable. Some one 
may ask why they did not prove to be 
profitable after the third year; my an- 
swer is they were forced to such a 








rapid growth the first three years 
and fruited so heavily that they neve: 
quite recruited again, so I have con- 
cluded that the first three crops are 
about the limit for profit. 





THE APPLE BORER. 





Now is the time of year, if it has 
not already been done, to search out 
and kill apple and peach borers. Va- 
rious experiments have been made in 
endeavors to find a good preventative 
or some treatment which will keep the 
borer away from the tree, but noth- 
ing seems as effective as the old-time 
method with knife and wire. The 
grub has been growing all winter and 
every additional day he feeds now is 
liable to cause great damage to the 
tree. It more than pays to go through 
the whole orchard for the sake of sav- 
ing one tree from girdling. The borer 
is even more destructive in small or- 
chard trees than with old trees, whose 
bark sometimes gets so tough as to ex- 
empt the tree from its attacks. The 
Massachusetts Horticultural society 
recommends the use of bisulphuret of 
carbon as a remedy. This substance 
can be squirted in the channels made 
by the borer with a small bicycle or 
other oil can and is sure death to any 
insect therein. It is not difficult to tell 
where the borer is at work. The ap- 
ple tree borer throws out a red saw- 
dust resembling apple pumice,which is 
to be found at the base of the tree. 
The grub works in the bark of the tree 
at just about the point of contact with 
the ground. The peach tree borer 
causes the tree to exude a gum at its 
base, which can be easily detected. 
The grub is large and white. As many 
as a dozen peach tree borers are some- 
times found in a single trunk. Sel- 
dom more than three or four apple 
borers are ever found in a single tree. 





STRAWBERRY NOTES. 





As the next regular small fruit bulle- 
tin from this station will not be is- 
sued until later in the season, the fol- 
lowing information concerning the 
new varieties is given at this time, for 
the benefit of those who may wish to 
plant either for market or for home 
use. 

The list of strawberries grown on 
our experimental grounds the past sea- 
son, comprised eighty-six varieties, the 
most of which are of comparatively 
recent introduction, a few of them. hav- 
ing fruited but a single season. Many 
of these seem to possess some good 
qualities, while some have done only 
moderately well, and a few will be 
dropped as unworthy of further trial. 
Our list of strawberries has become 
so large we cannot afford to spend 
time on a variety unless it soon shows 
that it possesses some good qualities 
which other, older varieties, do not. 
These good or bad qualities do not al- 
ways manifest themselves the first sea- 
son, and so we have made it a rule not 
to discard a variety until it has been 
on trial for at least three years. 

The requirements for profitable 
varieties of small fruits are much the 
same as for orchard fruits, If a variety 
is wanted for market, the. principal 
points to be considered are its ability to 
carry well and to look well when 
placed upon the market. For straw- 
berries, then, these desirable points 
might be named in the following order: 
(1) solidity or firmness, (2) brilliancy 
of color, (8) size and shape, (4) flavor, 
Flavor plays a very insignificant part 
in the large strawberry markets, where 
fruit is sold on its general appearance. 
Of course, in order to produce these 
desirable qualities, the plant must be 
naturally productive, a vigorous grow- 
er, with healthy foliage, so that there 
may be no check to the growth of the 
fruit from start to finish. 

If the variety is. wanted for the 
home garden, the same qualities of 
plant are essential, but flavor should 
be placed earlier in the scale of points. 
Among the newer varieties which may 
be favorably mentioned are the fol- 
lowing: B indicates a perfect blossom, 
P indicates a pistillate blossom. 

Beverly (B). Ripens early, a vigor- 
ous plant, productive, fruit large, very 
firm and of good quality. 

Bird (B). Very desirable for the 
home garden. 

Brandywine (B). When grown in 
hills, it produces a magnificent crop of 
fine fruit. 

Brunette (B). Medium in size, but 
for richness of flavor it should occupy 
first place. 

Clyde (B). One of the most produc- 
tive varieties in the whole list. Ripens 
early and continues through the sea- 
son. 

Howard (P). <A desirable berry for 
either the home garden or the market. 











Quality (B). As the name indicates 
it possesses excellent quality. Play; 
vigorous and productive under high 
culture. 
To the above list should be addeq 
for general cultivation, these | 
known varieties: Beder Wood (1). 
Bubach (P), Edgar Queen = (}. 
Eureka (P), Grandy (B), Greenyil|,« 
(P), Haverland (P), Jessie (B), Parke. 
Earle (B), Shuster (P), and Warfie) 
(P). The last is the best of all for ean- 
ning.—Bulletin Purdue Universit, 
ixperiment Station. J 


ECLIPSE ATOMIZER 


Positively best on the market, 


Will Last a Lifetime: 


Well 




















particulars 


TN 9S Sample, $1.50. 
Morrill & Morley, Benton Harbor, 


4 Otwell’s Tree Paint 
Keeps off Borers, Bark 
M@ Lice, Sunseald, Aphis 
% Black Seale, ‘Tree 
Pests. Best Paint in 
the world for fruit 
and shade trees. #1 
per gallon—paints 40) 
trees. Circular free. 
500 agents wanted. 
W. B. OTWELL, 
PATENTEE 

Carli 
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kaeA ~~ by myself from carefully selected 
MJ , sehen es, onions, carrots, beets, etc., 
- (on the principle that like begets 
like) yet sold as cheap as seed raised 
from trash. As the original intro- 
ducer of Cory and Lacky Corn, Deep 
Head and All-Season’s Cabbages, 
Hubbard and Warren Squash, Mil- 
ler’s Melon, Burbank Potato, the 
Surprise Pea, and scores of the best 
vegetables now grown everywhere, 

@, brother farmer, I invite a share of 
be your patronage. I want you to plant 


GRECORY’S 
As promising_novelties [ catalogue & 
for 1998 the Enormous Potato, (604 gess 
bushels measured acre), new cab- Hess: 
bages, cucumber, beet, etc. The flow- 
er seed department of my Cata- 
logue will interest wife and daugh- 3 
ter. Established 43 years. 

JAMES J. H.GREGORY & SON, Bess 
: Marblehead, Mass. 


> — ~sE7 
at wholesale or retail. Officially declared free 
Srom scale or injurious insects. Best stock 
Strawberry Plants—63 varieties; all 


rown. 
fom new beds. Apple, Pear, Plum, and other 
stock. Send for new Catalogue to-day. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 
SEED ONION, 
© MICHIGAN GROWN, 
Which 


ch is the Best. 
VILMORIN’S AND KLEIN WANZLEBEN 
Sugar Beet Seed. 
CLOVER AND TIMOTHY. 
Caves. — THE LOHRMAN SEED 60., 
Gratiot and Randolph, Detroit, Mich. 
4to6 ft. at 2c.; 3 to 


PEACH TREES (2? attic; anise 


from bud, healthy and thrifty, no scale. Official cer- 
tificate accompanies each shipment. Sample by ex- 
press if wanted. Can ship any time. Trees kept dor- 
mant till May 10. R. 8. Johnsten, Box 6, Stockley, Del. 


$i WORTH OF SEEDS FOR 25 CTS 
Fra: ti fe 2 2 


rh 


















8 
A Steel Frame Cultivator for............+6+0++ $ 2 25 
A Dise Harrow fOr........0.escccceseccecevcecs 15 25 
A 50-tooth Spike Steel Harrow,.... ........++++ 8 50 


Write at once stating what you want and save 
money. B. F. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


F & NURSERIES 
a t SPRINGFIELD, NJ. 
New Fruits and rare Ornamentals. Shade trees, 


Shrubbery, Privet, Specialties. 100,000 Peach 
at lowest prices. Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 


A BARGAIN IN SECOND SIZE PEACH 


to 5 feet,extra fine quality. Write for terms 
E. C. ILGENFRITZ & CO., Monroe, Mich. 


PEACH TREES a specialty. Other stock, too. 


Don’t buy without first seeing our catalogue. 
Send for it. WM. PETERS SONS. Wesley, Ma. 


PRIZE-WINNING varieties. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
LOTBHROP & HIGGINS, 


East Bridgewater, Mass. 
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us for ca’ I. 

A.T. FERRELL &CO., 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
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te Poultry Dard. 


For The Michigan Farmer, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 





Mrs. W. J. W., Brooklyn, Mich., 
writes: ‘Will you tell how to test 
eggs to see whether they are fertile 
after they have been under the hen 
seven to nine days?’ 

Roll up a piece of brown paper about 
six inches long, and have the hole 
through it about one inch in diameter; 
place the egg and one end before a 
pright light, and look in at the other 
end of the paper. If the egg is fertile 
there will be a dark spot in the egg 
that will be plain to see. If there is 
no dark spot in the egg it is not fer- 
tile, and should be removed. This 
should be done in the night time, as it 
shows much better than in daylight. 

The testing of eggs is practiced very 
little by most people, unless they are 
experts at the business, as most peo- 
ple are afraid they will take out some 
eggs that might hatch. The eggs 
might show a dark spot at seven or 
nine days, and if tested at 15 days 
might not show any larger spot than at 
seven days. This shows that the em- 
pryo died at that stage of incubation, 
and should be taken out at the fifteenth 
day. If they do not show an enlarged 
spot on the fifteenth day the egg 
should be nearly all dark, 

It would be a good plan for our 
correspondent to try and test her eggs, 
see what the result will be, and let the 
readers of The Farmer know how she 
succeeded. The general run of farm- 
ers do not take the interest in the 
poultry part of their work that they 
should. If they did they would find 
it would not only be instructive, but 
it would also give them a knowledge 
of the way the experts find out all 
about the hatching and rearing of 
chicks. This is not such a great task 
as some might think; if one only gets 
to work at it and is determined to 
know he can find out in a short time 
what it took years to find out several 
years ago, aS we now have the experi- 
ence of experts to guide us in our 
attempts to work out the problem. It 
would be interesting to many if some 
one of our farmers would try this 
work and give the readers of The 
Farmer their experience. Let us hear 
from some of those who will try it. 
Calhoun County, Mich. Cc. L. HOGUE. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
RAISING TURKEYS. 





We are again at that season of the 
year that is all important in our suc- 
cess with turkeys; in fact, as every 
turkey grower knows, there is no 
period of a turkey’s life more critical 
than the first four or five weeks. Hav- 
ing successfully passed this stage of 
growth one can begin to count his 
marketable stock for the coming fall. 
To be sure, accidents will happen, but 
as a general rule, the percentage of 
poultry lost after the first month is 
small, all things being equal. This be- 
ing a fact, it is obvious that one must 
have some insight into the business if 
he hopes for success. In this article it 
is the object of the writer to give as 
far as possible his experience in hatch- 
ing, breeding and raising young tur- 
keys. 

There is a partially erroneous idea 
prevalent that a turkey is an exceed- 
ingly difficult thing to raise. If this 
conclusion is drawn from a compari- 
son between the poult and the chick, 
it will be doubtless nearer right than 
wrong; but on the other hand, if the 
care is given to the poult that its ten- 
derness demands and avoid subjecting 
them to the same feed and conditions 
that are usually bestowed on the chicks, 
one need not necessarily experience 
any serious ill luck with turkeys. If 
one hopes for success with this breed, 
he must get the idea thoroughly out of 
his head that the growing poult and 
four weeks’ old chicken are one and 
the same. In reality they are very 
different; in some respects what is for 
the good of one will kill the other. Still 
of thetwo,itis safe to say that the poult 
is the more delicate, but not neces- 
sarily impossible to raise with reason- 
able care. 

After the breeding stock, the first 
thing of importance, is the care of the 
eggs and nesting. Almost without ex- 
ception the better way is to encourage 
the hens to make their nests and hatch 
their brood as near the farm buildings 
48 possible, or, at any rate, the nests 


‘should be so situated that they and the 


hens ean be given the necessary care 
With the least cost of time and labor. 
On the average farm there are many 
more or less secluded nooks which 





with a very little rearranging can be 
easily converted into admirable nest- 
ing places. The idea is to give the 
hen the impression that by selecting 
some place that you have prepared 
for her, she is stealing a nest in some 
hidden spot not likely to be discovered 
by the owner or the other members of 
the flock. Each place prepared for the 
hens should be so contrived that it will 
be no trouble to shut it up to keep out 
all intruding turkeys if there is any 
inclination on the part of any of the 
others to share the nest with the brood 
hen, as is quite often the case. Very 
often two laying hens are possessed to 
nest together, and of course when they 
become broody they wish to brood in 
the same nest where they deposited 
their eggs. As it is an exception for 
two hens to sit together harmoniously 
and successfully, never allow two hens 
to attempt to share the same nest. If 
there seems to be no other way of sep- 
arating them, remove the least promis- 
ing one and shut her up for a week. 
Generally by the end of that time she 
will have given up the idea of incuba- 
tion for the present at least. If the 
weather is unsettled at the time the 
hens begin to lay, care must be taken 
that the eggs do not become chilled. 
If such happens, the hatching qualities 
of the eggs are very much diminished, 
even if they hatch, the progeny is very 
apt to be weak and inactive—almost 
anything other than what a young 
turkey should be. 

The question is often asked can 
turkey eggs be successfully hatched 
under common hens? ‘There is no 
doubt but what it.can be done, as has 
been repeatedly demonstrated, but 
whether one can get the best quality 
of stock from poults so hatched and 
reared is quite a different matter; as 
has been stated in this department 
before, we have entirely given up the 
idea of trying to raise young turkeys 
by any means other than by their nat- 
ural mothers. While it is very true 
that turkeys can be reared by domestic 
hens with more or less success, it is 
entirely impossible to attain the lusty, 
vigorous growth of stock that have de- 
veloped under the charge of the 
mother turkey. Still any one who 
wishes to give the turkey a trial and 
begin by buying eggs to place under 
the common farm hens need not feel 
discouraged; it can be-done, but the 
experimenter will find the task far 
more difficult than the natural means. 
In either case much the same precau- 
tions must be observed. 

Dampness kills very nearly as many 
poults as any other condition. Tur- 
keys must be kept dry. This is very 
important. There is a difference of 
opinion on this point; some will tell 
you that a little dampness will not in- 
jure them in the least. This is very 
true under certain conditions, which 
are at such times when the air is so 
warm that there is no danger of tak- 
ing cold or being chilled, but as it is 
not always possible to judge these con- 
ditions, the far better way is to avoid 
them entirely. It matters very little 
how one goes at it, so long as the end 
in view is attained. If one wishes 
something that will answer an excel- 
lent purpose, it will be difficult to find 
anything ahead of a large dry goods 
box, or even an organ box. Whatever 
the contrivance is that is used to shel- 
ter them it should be large enough to 
retain the mother hen and her brood 
during the night or even in the day 
time, if the weather is stormy and un- 
favorable for outdoor exercise. It is 
necessary that the shelter should be 
roomy, regardless of its construction, 
so that there will be less danger of a 
restless mother injuring her young in 
her endeavors to release herself. Also, 
it should be tight so that the brood can 
not slip out, otherwise the good results 
sought will be practically lost. 

Another important matter regarding 
one’s success with turkeys is in regard 
to feeding. Whatever you feed avoid 
anything sloppy; the poults neither 
like it nor does it agree with them. The 
object in view should be to get some- 
thing easily digested and at the same 
time cheap. As a simple food, bread 
and milk is good, but we would recom- 
mend that the milk be scalded, other- 
wise there is a strong liability of giv- 
ing the youngsters bowel trouble; also, 
if bread and milk is used, we prefer 
well dried bread, in fact if it is hard 
and has to be well soaked in order to 
moisten sufficiently, all the better. We 
dislike new bread as it is apt to sour 
the stomach. Still it can be used with 
fair success and we have done so, but 
it is taking needless risk. Hard boiled 
eggs are highly recommended by some 
and they are doubtless good if used in 
moderation as a change 10 the diet, but 
as a steady feed they should be handled 
with care. Hard boiled eggs are high- 
ly nutritious, but they are likewise 
very compact and none too easy to di- 









gest. Corn meal, such as is commonly 
fed to chicks, should be thrown out 
entirely, and especially so if it is to be 
fed moist. After the poults are a week 
or ten days old it will do no harm if a 
little, coarsely ground, is put in the 
pen as a variety to pick over, but it is 
unwise to make it a steady diet. Curd, 
sometimes called “Dutch cheese’ or 
“cottage cheese,” is very good, as our 
experience has convinced us. As a ra- 
tion coming the nearest to the ideal of 
any that we have tried, the writer 
would place oat meal, such as is com- 
monly used for table purposes, at the 
head of the list. No evil results will 
follow if cooked in the usual manner 
and then fed; but like other things it 
must be fed moderately. Whatever you 
feed never leave any in the sun to 
sour; give enough and no more, 
Another essential feature, and it is 
by no means second to either of the 
two mentioned above, is cleanliness 
and absolute freedom from lice. — It 
takes but a very little of either to 
prove fatal to poults. If the runs are 
small they should be changed to new 





grounds often. If large, less care is re- 
quired. For an average brood of a 


dozen or fifteen a pen twenty by! 


twenty is large enough to give plenty 
of exercise and keep generally clean 
during the three or four weeks that the 
youngsters are confined, providing the 
pen is situated in an airy place out of 
the shade where the sun ¢an get to it; 
it is very important that the pen be 
placed on a well sodded plot, but the 
grass should be cropped as close as 
possible to allow the dews to escape 
quickly. Lice must be watched closely; 
more poults die annually from these 
effects than from any other single 
cause. Keep kerosene away from 
young turkeys and above all never use 
it about the nest previous to hatching. 
Some simple remedy like lard when 
applied about the head and under the 
wings is as good as anything we 
know of; but care must be taken not 
to overdo the matter. A very little 
once a week is a great plenty. 

It is the hope of the writer that in 
the above we have answered many of 
the questions of those who have 
written personally, and especially 
those who favored us with their or- 
ders the past fall and wished personal 
information, which we _ promised 


through this department. 
c. P. REYNOLDS. 








THE SECRET OF A 


GOOD DISPOSITION. 





Mrs. Pinkham Says a Careful Regard for Bodily Health Makes Women 
Sweet and Attractive to All. 





The world is filled with sweet women who are held back from usefulness by 


some trouble of the female organs. 


Fretfulness and nervousness rapidly destroy sweet dispositions. 
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Sickly all-worn-out women cannot live happy 

y lives. Nearly every woman may be well and 

— happy if she will follow Mrs. Pinkham’s advice. 
See what Mrs. Craig says: 

“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I have taken Lydia E. 


Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and 
think it is the best medicine for women 
in the world. I wasso weak and nerv- 
ous that I thought I could not live from 
one day to the next. I had prolapsus 
uteri and leucorrheea, and thought that 
I would die. Ihad dragging 






































TT] pains in my back, burning sen- 
er sation down to my feet, and so 
many miserable feelings. Peo- 








Lae +4 plesaid that I looked like a dead 





woman. Doctors tried to cure 





me, but failed. 1 had given up 





when I heard of the Pinkham 
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medicine. I gota bottle. Idid 








q not have much faith in it, but 
thought I would try it, and it 
made anew woman of me. I 
wish I could get every lady in 
the land to try it, for it did for 
me what doctors could not do.” 




















.) é —Mrs. SALiir Crat@, Baker’s Landing, Pa. 
That Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is a 
safeguard of woman’s health is clearly proven by the 


thousands of letters constantly being received. Here 
is one from Mrs. W. P. VALENTINE, 566 Ferry Ave., Camden, N. J.: 

‘** DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—Before writing to you I felt very bad, had terrible 
sick headaches, no appetite, gnawing pain in stomach, pain in my back and right 
side; was tired and nervous, and so weak I could scarcely stand. I wasnot 
able to do anything, had sharp pains all through my body. Before I had taken 
half a bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, I found myself im- 


proving. I continued its use until I 
thatI did not need to take any more. 


had taken four bottles, and felt so well 


I am like a new person.” 


Ask Mrs, Pinkham’s Advice—A Woman Best understands a Woman's IIIs 





HATCHING 





y to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- 
able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send forit now. 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Illinois. 


T HER OCCUPATION 


AND BROODERS 

d when you are ready. 
ay, — the strongest 
. It takes a 224 page book 


HEN ay”, 













30, $1.50. Pekin Ducks, large, il for $1; 22, 
E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


BIG BEAUTIFUL BARRED ROCKS, ‘yiiie"% 


Conger strains; eggs, $1 per 16. Pekin Ducks, Rankin 
strain, $1 per 11. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 


EGGS. ‘2°27, "— Light Brahmas, 15 for $1; 
. Pe 
$1.50. 


























0 Ee 0189 8. 6th St, jainey Ty 
THE ILLINOIS INGUBATOR. 
toes Used by tho U. 8. Government, 
Fire Proof, Self-Regulating‘. 


f Guaranteed HATCHER, 


Catalogue free. 


J. H. JONES, Manager, 
Box 22, Streator, Ill. 





$s Hand Bone, Shell,Corn 
r r Poultrymen. 
Daley Hone Gutter. Power Mills. 


10; 
ial 
WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 









ECCS from large Toulouse Geese 10 for 
$1.50, and W. P. Rocks 13 for $1. Ches- 


ter White swine. AMY 8CUTHWORTH, Allen, Mich. 





EGGS Choice Cornish I. Games, B. B. R. Games, 
® B. P. Rocks, Red Cars, $1 per 14, farm bred. 
Prompt returns. A. T. Swarthout, Laingsburg, Mich. 


BARRED P, ROCKS—WHITE LEGHORNS. “<¢* 


hatching, C. P. REYNOLDS, Bex D. Owosso, Mich. 








ARRED P. ROCKS, Buff Leghorns, Black Mi- 
noreas. Eggs, $1 per 17. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 
15 eggs $1. E. L. LARNED, Worden, Mich. 


Eaes from Blue Andalusian exclusively. The hand- 
somest fowl of the feathered class. Non setters 
Send for cir. J. R. Steitz. Cudahy, Milwaukee, Wis 








pax Duck Eggs from finest strains 11 for $1; 100 
for $%; W. P. Rocks and W. H. Turkeys. Cir- 
cular for stamp. W. E. BROWN, Mansfield, Ohio. 





EGGS for hatching from choice strains of Barred 
and White Plymouth Rocks, $1.50 per 15. 
L. E. BRUNSON & M. M. WILLETT, Plymouth,Mich. 


QExB order for Pekin Duck Eggs $1 per 13. 
POLAND-CHINAS always on hand. Get 1898 
catalogue. BE. A.CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 
RUST your orders for EGGS with the man that 
knows his business. 18 years’ experience in 
mating, feeding, packing eggs for hatching, etc 
A good hatch or no pay. 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 
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Farmers’ €lubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this Department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 

Vice-President—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 
burg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, Elva. 

Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; + Gaunt, Highland; A. 

3 ene, Eaton Rapids. 
v. F commmanteations. relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva, Mich. 
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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL FARM- 
ERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN MICHIGAN. 








The discussion of the March Asso- 
ciation question, “Farmers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies—How Can 
They Be Improved?’ by the clubs of 
the ‘State, has been most general, thor- 
ough and well considered. The ap- 
parent object as set forth in every Te- 
port has been to secure in the future 
more careful, judicious and economical 
management of these companies. The 
discussions will surely result in a gen- 
eral improvement all along the line, 
and its evidence will be manifest in 
decreased annual assessment rates to 
the patrons of this class of insurance. 

In our investigation of the question 
in the office of the commissioner of in- 
surance at Lansing we carefully exam- 
ined the record, from the date of its 
charter to the present time, of every 
such company doing business in Michi- 
gan. One of the results of this investi- 
gation was the discovery of the fact 
that the most successful Farmers’ Mu- 
tual Insurance Company in the State is 
the Southern Washtenaw Company. 
This company has been doing business 
for twenty-seven years and its aver- 
age annual assessment rate has been 
only 65c per $1,000. No other com- 
pany having done business for over 
five years has an average rate of less 
than $1.35 per $1,000. This company 


is restricted to four townships. Its 
present membership is 316. Amount 
of insurancee in force $723,440. Its 


secretary is Henry R. Palmer, River 
Raisin. 

Believing that the farmers of this 
State would be glad to know more of 
the methods and workings of this 
company, we have asked Mr. Palmer to 
prepare an article for publication in 
this department, setting forth the 
points of interest, and he has kindly 
consented to do so at an early date. 





RURAL SCHOOLS OF MICHIGAN. 





HON. JASON E. HAMMOND, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


The question of better country 
schools is the most important educa- 
tional question of the present day . The 
improvement of rural schools, and 
grading and classifying them, is occu- 
pying nearly my entire time. I have 
spent the entire winter in visiting 
country schools in all parts of the 
State. I have visited schools ih the 
wilds of Chippewa county in commun- 
ities settled by Canadian farmers; in 
the iron mining regions and township 
unit districts of Iron county; in the 
Jackpine plains of Montmorency; the 
hardwood homestead communities of 
Benzie; the fruit belt in Berrien, and 
the agricultural counties of Hillsdale, 
Clinton and Huron. By visiting in this 
way I have seen nearly every phase of 
rural .life in our State, and can, in a 
measure, speak intelligently concerning 
this part of our educational system. 

1 sometimes think that our country 
boys and girls do not need, and we do 
not desire to have them enjoy, some of 
the advantages that are enjoyed by the 
pupils of the city schools. Many of 
our school courses are, in my judgment, 
too heavily loaded with many branches 
that are excellent in themselves, but 
burdensome to those whose minds 
should be given to the more essential 
work of the school room. Some of the 
s0-called advantages of city school life 
encourage pupils to depend upon out- 
lines and plans devised by their teach- 
ers and upon the teachers themselves. 
We boast of our city and village 
schools in this state, but after spend- 
ing several weeks in the country 
schools my mind is almost entirely 
changed concerning the so-called disad- 
vantages of the country schools. Since 
1889 country schools in this State have 
made rapid strides. During that year 
a State Manual and Course of Study 
was edited and published by a commit- 
tee of county school commissioners. 








This course of study, with the Welch 
classification register, was introduced 
into nearly all the schools of the State. 
The legislature of 1891 passed a law 
giving the county commissioners of 
schools greater power, making them, in 
fact, superintendents of schools. Ten 
years ago the consensus of opinion was 
that country schools could not be suc- 
cessfully graded, nor could libraries be 
established, nor the number of classes 
reduced, nor graduating exercises held, 
nor public entertainments given; but I 
myself, this winter, have visited in one 
county of this State, in which the State 
Manual and Course of Study is strict- 
ly followed, and graduating exercises 
held; so that the eighth grade gradu- 
ates are received into the city and vil- 
lage schools of the county without fur- 
ther examination. This county, I be- 
lieve, is one of the best in the State in 
this respect, yet in another county I 
found that they had, through the ef- 
forts of the commissioner of schools, a 
good working library in every school 
house where I visited, and also one in 
every school in the county, as stated 
by the commissioner. In still another 
county I found a uniform series of 
text-books, made so by the honest, 
straightforward recommendations of 
the county commissioner of schools, 
and his manly, uncompromising atti- 
tude toward agents and others who 
continually seek to break up uniform- 
ity. In this same county I found 
school houses almost as well equipped 
with all kinds of apparatus as many 
of our city schools. The commissioner 
insists on a better arrangement of 
school house furniture, the proper ad- 
justment of shades for better light for 
the children, and where new school 
houses are being built, the right kind 
of heating, ventilating and lighting. 

So much in praise of our rural 
schools in Michigan. I need not say 
that they are not yet what they should 
be, and I would not have you think 
that I believe them to be as well equip- 
ped and doing as good work as many 
departments of our city schools. I do 
not know that they ever will, yet I am 
not one of those who believe that our 
country schools are so much inferior. 
There is more independence of 
thought; in some respects a wider field 
for observation and research, and, bet- 
ter than all, good, steady habits of 
work, play and study developed in the 
boys and girls. 





GOVERNOR PINGREE APPRE- 
CIATES THE WORK OF FARM- 
ERS’ CLUBS. 





The editor of this department is in 
receipt of the following communica- 
tion from Governor Pingree. As it 
treats of a matter of great interest to 
the Farmers’ Clubs of Michigan we 
deem it our duty as well as pleasure 
to publish it in these columns. The 
Clubs have done a grand work along 
the lines advocated by the Governor, 
and it is right that they should know 
that he is acquainted with and thor- 
oughly appreciative of the facts. As 
early as December, 1896, the State As- 
sociation of Farmers’ Clubs in annual 
convention assembled unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: ‘Re- 
solved, That our tax system should 
be so amended as to secure a more 
equitable distribution of the burdens 
of taxation upon both personal prop- 
erty and real estate, and upon both 
corporate and private capital.” This 
resolution has been unanimously re- 
affirmed at every session since that 
time, and efforts of the Clubs of the 
State in behalf of the principles there- 
in contained have been magnificent 
and unceasing. 

In Governor Pingree the farmers of 
Michigan recognize an honest, fearless 
and able leader, and in the great work 
ahead along these lines the Governor 
will many times have just cause to 
thank the farmers for their loyal and 
effective support. They admire the 
man whose after-election performances 
harmonize with his  before-election 
promises: 

Hon. A. C. Bird, Highland, Michigan: 

My Dear Sir:—I have been much in- 
terested and greatly pleased in noting 
that the recent meetings of the Farm- 
ers’ Clubs in various parts of the State 
have been devoting some time to the 
discussion of the taxation of corpo- 
rate property. I am also much honored 
and very ‘appreciative of their kindly 
words of endorsement of my efforts 
in this matter, and I am keenly aware 
of the great service they have done to 
the cause of equal taxation by the 
stand they ‘have taken. 

I am desirous of expressing to the 





Farmers’ Clubs of Michigan my sin- 
cerest thanks for their united efforts 
and venture to ask that you express it 
through the columns of The Michigan 
Farmer. I am told that the member- 
ship of these Clubs in Michigan aggre- 
gates nearly 20,000; a vast army capa- 
ble of great and good works, and I 
am very sure that their continued ef- 
forts on these subjects will be one of 
the greatest aids in winning the bat- 
tles of the people. 

Once more thanking them and you, 
I am, Very respectfully, 

H. S. PINGREE, 
Governor. 





THE RURAL SCHOOL QUESTION. 





With an even greater interest are 
the clubs taking up the discussion of 
the April question, ‘““The present Rural 
School System—How Can it be In- 
proved?” At this we are not at all sur- 
prised. In several editorials on this 
subject we have expressed implicit 
faith in the competency of the patrons 
of these schools to deal with the prob- 
lem in all its intricacies and vexatious 
difficulties. We are especially pleased, 
however, at being able to publish in 
this issue an able article on the subject, 
contributed by Hon. Jason E. Ham- 
mond, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, in which he too expresses faith 
in the rural schools of Michigan. It 
has become so fashionable among the 
educationalists of our time to deplore 
everything connected with the rural 
schools, that a defense of existing con- 
ditions by the official head of the edu- 
cational system of Michigan is exceed- 
ingly refreshing and encouraging. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





I0SCO FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Meeting held March 26th. After the 
opening exercises Miss Katie Kane 
read a paper on “Purpose in Life,” the 
central thought of which was that 
every young lady should have some 
aim in life, and that during her school 
days or in the years which follow she 
should attempt to master some one 
thing. L. C. Gardner read a paper on 
“Bean culture,” which caused a live- 
ly discussion. Beans require a good, 
rich soil, well prepared before plant- 
ing. 

After a short talk from Pres, Smith, 
the club adjourned. Our organization 
has grown very rapidly, and from the 
interest manifested at the last meeting 
we feel that it is sure to succeed. 

Livirgston Co. KATIE KANE, Cor. Sec. 

OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met sixty strong at the home of 


Pres. A. J. Taylor, March 26th. Sub- 


ject for discussion, “Resolved, That 
the establishment of the postal sav- 
ings bank would be for the best in- 
terests of the American people.” Mr. 
Atkinson opened with a carefully pre- 
pared paper, based on official docu- 
ments, which he had taken great pains 
to secure and tabulate. This all fa- 
vored the system. A good discussion 
followed, H. Lee Wright being the 
chief speaker in the negative. By vote 
the club expressed itself as overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the plan. 

Invitations were accepted as follows: 
April, Mr. and Mrs. H, Walters, Clark- 
ston; May, Misses Fillingham, Holly; 
June, Mr. and Mrs. J. Voorheis, Davis- 
burg; July, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond. 
Question for next meeting, “Would it 
be right to tax railroads, telegraph, 
telephone and express companies the 
same as the holders of other prop- 


erty?” 
Oakland Co. REPORTER. 
WEST AVON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The club was’ entertained March 
29th by Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Tucker. First 
question for discussion, “From which 
does the mind gain the more knowl- 
edge, reading or observation?’ OC. R. 
Cook, in favor of reading said from it 
we gain our knowledge of history and 
of the Creator. A. G. Griggs, speak- 
ing for observation said we must have 
both, but while reading is important, 
yet an appeal to the eye is far more 
effective. This is now recognized by 
lecturers. A speaking contest between 
three ladies and three gentlemen fol- 
lowed. It was decided in favor of the 
ladies. 

Our president, having been appointed 
to read a paperat this meeting on 
“Farming now and one hundred years 
ago,” spoke of the labor and depriva- 
tion of our forefathers, the tools they 
had to work with in clearing and till- 
ing the land, and their trouble with 
the Indians. He compared that with 
the present. The question box brought 
out the following: Should United 
States senators be elected by direct 
vote? Unanimously answered, yes. Is 
woman the equal of man, mentally? 














Frank Dutton, a Sunday school super- 
intendent, said in that work the girls 
take hold much quicker and better 
than the boys. ‘The last on the pro- 
gram was a paper on “Current events,” 
by C. Crawford. 

dato _ L. W. FISHER, Cor, Secy. 

NORVELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the meeting with A. R, Palmer 
on March 26th, the paper on “Fire jp- 
surance,” read by W. E. Pease at the 
Manchester Institute, was discussed. 
This paper attributed the increased 
cost of farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
to three causes: The payment of too 
large a proportion of the actual losses; 
unbusiness-like management; the want 
of proper care on the part of the owner 
or occupant. ‘The first because the 
person who has the sole care of the 
property should be at greater risk than 
those who have no voice in the matter. 

H. R. Palmer, secretary of the South- 
ern Washtenaw Co., whose territory is 
limited to four townships, and whose 
assessments have averaged but 63 
cents per thousand dollars for 26 years, 
was present and stated some of their 
practices. They levy an assessment 
every time a loss of any amount oc- 
curs, and thus pay no interest. It 
costs about $5 to collect an assess- 
ment. All the policies were rewritten 
the past winter, and nearly the whole 
expense was met by the fees on new 
and increased insurance. W. R. Mount 
thought animals, hay stacks and the 
like were usually appraised much’ too 
high. TT. B. Halliday believed that 
policies should be rewritten every five 
years. Mutual insurance should be 
cheaper than stock companies, since 
there is no interest to pay on capital 
stock. 

At this meeting T. B, Halliday was 
elected president for the seventeenth 
consecutive time. 

Jackson Co. A. R. PALMER, Secy. 

MAPLE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Regular meeting held March 31st at 
home of Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Sheldon. 
O. C. Moore, member of the board of 
directors of the Shiawassee Co. Mutual 
Insurance Company, presented Asso- 
ciation question. He believes there is 
an opportunity for improvement in 
many of our local agents; that under 
no circumstances should buildings or 
personal property be insured for more 
than two-thirds cash value; that there 
should be one officer to do all the re- 
viewing throughout the county so as to 


thoroughly equalize all property in- 
sured. E. J. Cook: Our township 


agents are not essential, and make very 
unequal insurances. Throw out the 
agent and collector in each township 
and put the business in the hands of 
one competent man and the company’s 
expenses will be thereby greatly re- 
duced. O. C. Moore: One important 
object in favor of the local agent is that 
‘he is always near at hand to look after 
company’s interests and review prop- 
erty. Chas. Whelan, ex-secretary of 
the Shiawassee Mutual Company, 
thought one man should be elected to 
do all insuring to further equalize as- 
sessments. He should be thoroughly 
versed in values, and reliable. The sec- 
retary should go to each township on 
certain days and collect. He could 
profitably do the work for one per 
cent, whereas the agents are not satis- 
fied with less than four per cent. An 
agent should never be allowed to re- 
view property that he has insured. It 
should be placed in the hands of men 
who are thoroughly disinterested. J. 
J. Whelan: At the time of insuring 
parties should take an inventory of 
their personal property to have in safe 
keeping in case of fire. The same 
should be taken, not for the company’s 
good, but for their own convenience 
and safety. OC. H. H. Payne: Ex- 
penses can be cut down by placing the 
collecting in the hands of the township 
treasurer as is done in some companies. 

Next regular meeting will be held 
with Mr. and Mrs. O. C. Moore, April 
28th. 


: Cc. P. REYNOLDS, Cor. Sec. 
Shiawassee Co. 


CAMBRIDGE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

March meeting held at home of 
Thomas Bridge and sister. Three good 
papers were ably discussed, viz.: 1st. 
“Influence Over Children,” by Mrs. 
Mary Brainard. She said we must im- 
press truth and honesty on the minds 
of the children. 2d. “Are we paying 
more insurance tax than we ought? If 
so, what means should we take to im- 
prove the companies and get the same 
benefits?” by Mr. John Stafford. He 
said to grade the risks and compel the 
members to carry one-third the risk 
themselves. 3d. “How should town- 
ship officers be elected?” by Arnold 
Graves. 


Lenawee Co. SAMUEL WHITE, Cor. Sec. 
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OAK GROVE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Our club held its March meeting at 
the home of Mr, and Mrs. A. Wrig- 
ley. Topic for discussion: “Is the 
growing of a variety of crops on the 
farm more profitable than general 
farming?’ £&. Wilson, in his treatment 
of the topic, showed that general farm- 
ing is more profitable, since if one crop 
fails either in yield or price, there is 
some other to fall back upon. A live- 
ly discussion followed. 

“What are the duties of parents in 
eonnection with homes and families?’ 
by Mrs. Wm. Cole, was enjoyed by 
all. The Michigan Farmer would be 
glad to publish this paper in full did 
the space allowed this department per- 
mit. The following is a synopsis: We 
must practice ourselves what we seek 
to teach our children. We owe it asa 
duty to ourselves that our children 
should respect us. Be honest with 
them and they will do this. Parents 
should decide their differences between 
themselves and never before the chil- 
dren. One must learn to govern him- 
self before learning to govern chil- 
dren properly. Never punish in anger. 
Reason with the children in the punish- 
ment. Do not allow teasing between 
children; it causes hatred in the family. 
Find what they are best fitted for and 
encourage them in that direction, Min- 
gle with the children in their amuse- 
ments and take an interest in what in- 
terests tliém. Farmers’ clubs portend 
for the future a new and brighter era 
in the farmers’ social life. By them 
communities are brought together by 
families, old and young mingle, and 
ideas are interchanged. 

If any club has members who think 
they cannot speak in public, let the 
question box be tried. It is astonish- 
ing how soon the diffident ones forget 
themselves and enter into lively discus- 
sions. Our question box brought out 
the following: To kill Canada thistles 
plant some crop for two years in suc- 
cession that you can hoe and cultivate 
thoroughly. Do not patronize agefits 
or peddlers. Vote for principle rather 
than party or policy. 

Next meeting with Mr. and Mrs. BE. 
Wicking, April 21. 

Shiawassee Co. SECRETARY. 

MERIDIAN FARMERS’ CLUB. 

We held our March meeting with Mr. 
and Mrs. James Woodworth. ‘Meth- 
ods of Conducting Farmers’ Mutual 
Insurance Companies” was the theme 
for discussion. Miss Edna Cross read 
a paper on “The Care and Management 
of Poultry” which brought out a lively 
and profitable discussion by the ladies. 
A. H. Warren gave an interesting talk 
on “The Care and Management of 
Sheep and Swine.” It was resolved to 
petition our legislature to tax all rail- 
roads, telegraph, telephone and express 
companies on a basis with other prop- 
erty. April meeting at home of Mr. 
and Mrs. D. Lewis. 


MRS. J. B. MORRISON, Cor. Sec. 
Shiawassee Co. 


NAPOLEON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

March meeting was held at home of 
the writer. Association question was 
well discussed, nearly every member 
Speaking his or her views. It was 
thought best that each township should 
have an agent whose duty it should be 
to look after all the business of the 
company in his township. He should 
be compelled to inspect all the risks at 
the time of the collection of annual as- 
sessment. It was also thought that 
companies should be more careful in 
insuring household goods. In the Jack- 
son Co. Mutual the practice prevails of 
allowing members to carry as much in- 
surance on household goods as they de- 
sire. This practice was condemned by 
nearly every one in attendance. Mort- 
gaged and rented property should be 
more carefully looked after. 

April meeting at home of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. D. Morse. 
Jackson Co. F. M. ELLISON, Sec. 
SOUTH LEONI FARMERS’ CLUB. 
_The March meeting at President 
Nichols’ was attended by over 100. The 
following paper by David Lane on 
“Experiments in Butter-Making” was 
the keynote of the succeeding discus- 
Sion participated in by several practi- 

cal dairymen: 

“We began to experiment in butter- 
making Jan. 1%; 1894. Our object was 
to solve three important questions: 
First, can we make a prime article of 
butter during the hot weather of July 
and August? Second, is it possible for 
4 private dairy to compete in the open 
market with a well-equipped creani- 
ery? Third, can we buy most of our 
feed and make it pay? 


“We started in with two Jersey 


heifers and a grade Jersey cow, an 
ice-house, a creamery with glass cans 
to prevent corrosion, a glass can set in 
An iron jacket in which to ripen cream, 


the earnings by a few dollars. 
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a barrel churn, grocer’s scales, a ther- 

mometer, ete. We also had a full sup- 

ply of coarse fodder and grain enough 

to start wjth. On Jan. 1, 1895, I struck 

a balance, and will now tell you how 

the first year’s experiment figured out. 
“The three cows consumed during 

the year: 

LORE CLOVOT OY. ok 6ie cies a:sreicicee civslnen ..-$ 24 00 

400 bundles corn stover. 12 00 

C000 SRR: VORB. os... 0c. 5000 

1,960 lbs. corn meal.......... 

1,290 lbs. gluten meal........ 

800 Ibs. rye meal..:............ 


GO DU. Camrotes....cecsss ss sceeacees sardie 
% weeks’ pasture, Ab T0C.......00.0cec0 








Total cost of keeping three cows 

one year $1 
Average cost per cow 
We made during 





the year 
pounds of butter, selling 834 pounds at 


twenty-five cents per pound. Could 
have sold all at that price. Sold two 
ealves at $10 each. Refused $15 for 
the other, because we wished to raise 
it. Used one pint of cream per day 
for four months during the fruit sea- 
son, The credit side of the account 
stands as follows: 


2087 TS: OUTECR at 266. . - ...:ise0c ceeds $261 75 
GE GEM. CRORE OF B0C.20 0c ccc cc cccescecve 18 60 
OR I orcs sc ccsneesecccicevionnedee 00 
Skimmed milk fed to hogs............ 10 00 

CEES CONES 65a i'0'00:i e'sie'sargwisewieniea $320 35 
Pi VGTOMS DOI COW 6 ooi05i6.0:0.0:0' cesesiccessesie 106 78 


“The second year was so nearly a 
repetition of the first that I will not 
weary you with details. We made 
1,066 pounds of butter, 19 pounds more 
than the year before, selling at an av- 
erage price of 22 cents. This reduced 
On the 
other hand, we fed corn stover in place 
of clover hay for roughage, which low- 
ered the expense to nearly the same 
extent. 

“In the spring of 1896 I lost one of 
my cows, the grade Jersey, from milk 
fever. Late in the summer I bought 
another. We made that year 947 
pounds of butter, which sold at an ay- 
erage of 22 cents per pound. 

“The fourth year, 1897, we milked 
four cows until Oct. 1, when we moved 
to Jackson and threw up the business. 
We had made up to that time 1,205 
pounds of butter, which sold at 20 
cents. 

“From the facts given i wi!l bow 
answer the questions we undertook to 
solve. First, with the facilities at cur 
command we did make a quality of 
butter in the hot weather of July and 
August of each year that compared 
favorably with that made in any other 
month. Second, we sold in competi- 
tion with creamery butter for four 
years at creamery prices. Third, it 
does pay to buy feed, as is demonstrat- 
ed by the net balance of earnings over 
keeping of $187.72. All feed was 
charged at market rates, whether 
bought or raised on the farm, The 
average cost of the butter was 10 
cents per pound.” 

MRS. A. E. CLEMENTS, Sec. 


Jackson Co. 
BURTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


At March meeting the Association 
question on “Farmers’ Institutes” was 
discussed at length. LL. S. Bowles was 
strongly opposed to the appropriation 
on account of the precedent it would 
establish. J. W. Hibbard spoke in high 
praise of the institute work under the 
present management and recommend- 
ed the continuance of the State appro- 
priation. Pres. Reynolds of the Maple 
River Club, favored the appropriation. 
Said when we have a good thing let us 
hold on to it till we get something bet- 
ter. We are having some grand good 
institutes and the interest should be 
sustained. R. C. Shepard thought if 
the continuance of the institutes de- 
pended upon the local clubs for sup- 
port there would be no more institutes. 
By a small majority the following reso- 
lution was adopted: That we favor 
further State appropriations for Farm- 
ers’ Institute work. Geo. Stanlake, 
Geo. T. Mason, L. S. Bowles, F. H. 
Bush, G. R. Woodin, and State Repre- 
sentative I’. M. Shepard were among 
those who voted against the resolution. 
In fact, had not the ladies come to the 
rescue of the legal voters, who were 
vastly in the minority on this question, 
the verdict would have been that the 
Burton Farmers’ Club does not favor 
further State appropriations for Farm- 
ers’ Institutes. 


Shiawassee Co. S. GUILFORD, Cor. Sec. 





Opening of Milwaukee Route for Season 
of 1898 via Grand Trunk Railway. 

On Monday, April 11th, the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System will open the Milwaukee Route via 
Grand Haven. The fast steamboat express will 
leave Detroit daily, except Sunday, at 4:05 p. m., 
arrive at Grand Haven 11:00 p. m., to connect with 
steamer, arriving at Milwaukee at 6:30a.m. As 
in former years train will have one of the finest 
Wagner buffet cars attached to Grand Haven, 
extra charge being but 25 cents. Train will stop 
at Durand for supper (6:30 p. m.), and berths on 
steamer will be free. Rates via this line are less 
than going all rail, making a difference to pas- 
sengers of distance, money and sleeping car fare. 
Connections are made in Milwaukee for all points 

n the Northwest. 


otash 


Too little Potash is sure to result in a partial crop 


gen. 
failure. 





is one of the three im- 
portant ingredients of 
a complete fertilizer ; 
the others are phos- 
phoric acid and _nitro- 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it 
should be used, and how much Potash a well-balanced 
fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 
Send your address. 

GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 














pret acai’ 
iyeR Agents Wanted. _ 
N R Write for 
Circulars. 


Patented 
Dec. 21, 1886. 


Wee 


Cy rivaron’ 


Ask Your Dealer For It. 


The UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO., ** S9s7Gn* Masse” 


Z The merits of this 
ann WUE OTIS famous Weeder are 
known toall. Our prices 
are away below other dealers, For 
alimited period we will sell, pro- 
viding cash accompanies order, 
Permanert Tooth 
Weeders at * 
Removable Tooth $h 50 
Weeders at . 















You should order at once. 
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SPECIAL 60 DAYS OFFER 


WHAT 






ON SEA” FARM 


Range 
POSITIVELY such a good Tel 


POWERFUL LENSES, scientifically ground and adjusted. GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. 


TO INTRODUCE 
ACHROMATIO TELESCOPE, 








OUR LATEST LARGE POWERFUL 


THE EXCELSIOR. 








RANCH “© 


was never sold for this price before. These Telescopes are made by one of the largest manufacturers of Europe, 
measure closed 12 inches and open over 3 1-2 feet ip 5 sections. They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAP on each end to exclude dust, etc. with 


Heretofore, Telescopes of this size have been sold for 


from $5.00 to $8.00. Every sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these instruments ; and no farmer should be without 


one. Objects miles away are brought to view with astonishing clearness. 


logue of Watches, ete. sent with each order. This is a grand offer and you should not miss it. W 
ER; Brandy, Va. Gents—Please send another Teleecope, money enclosed. Other was a bargain, good as instruments 


or money refunded. WANTS ANOTH 


Sent by mail or express, safely packed, prepaid for only 99 cts. Our new Cata- 
yAR 


RANT each Telescope JUST AS REPRESENTED 


costing many times the money.—R. C. Arie. Send 99 CENTS by Registerod Letter, Post Office Money Oder, Express Money Order, or Bank Draft psyable 
to our order, o» have your storekeeper or newsdealer order for you. EXCELSIOR IMPORTING CU.,Vepty 4 Excelsior Bldg., New York. Box 783. 





Me lB le ct in, Bi Bie. Bs. a. 
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@ 


Bevel-Gears 


are as much better than other forms 
of chainless bicycle mechanism as the 
chain wheel is over the old ordinary. 


» 
> 
> 
3 
e 
Columbia Chainless, - $125 
Columbia Chain Wheels, 75 
Hartford Bicycles, -- 50 
> 
>» 


Vedette Bicycles, $40 & 35 


An assortment of wheels 
the prices and unapproached in quality. 


POPE MFC. CoO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer or 
by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 


VVvuVVVVVvVVVve 





ay SAVE YOUR CROPS 
J Get rid of Gophers. 


Ground Squirrels, Prairie Dogs, Moles, Rats 
and all ERLESS. 


Costsless than Ic. to treat eac’ vs 
wut iT CETS THEM ALL—old anc 
young, within 5minutes. They never dig 
wxout, No poisen. Big increase in profits if 
Bused during plowing and planting season. 
Circulars, prices, and terms to Agts. Free. 
|. HM. Lee Co, 10 Farnam St Omaha, Neb. 


GOOD WHEELS 


MAKE A GOOD WACON. 
Unless a wagon has good wheels it is 


— ELECTR STEEL 


HEELS 
are good wheelsand they make a wagon 
Jast indefinitely. They are made high or 
low, any width of tire, to fit any skein. 
They can’t get loose, rot or break 
down. They last always.Catalog free. 


y Electric Wheel Co., Box 58, Quincy, Ills. 


Farmers Break the Buggy Monopoly, 


It is claimed that for years buggy manufacturers 
have secured exorbitant prices for their goods, but 
recently, through the combined assistance of the 
farmers of Iowa, Iilinois and other States, SEARs, 
Roesuck & Co , of Chicago, have got the price of 
Open Buggies down to $16.50; Top Buggies, $22.75; 
Top Surries, $43.75, and upwards, and: they are 
shipping them in immense numbers direct to 
farmers inevery state. They send an immense 
Buggy Catalogue free, postpaid, to anyone who 
asks for it. This certainly is a big victory for the 
farmer, but a severe blow to the carriage manu- 
facturers and dealers. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 
Bl alvanized metal ROOFING 


ack 














;. (brick, rocked or corrugated) 
METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 
Write for Catalogue. ‘ 
Penn Metal Ceiling and Roofing Co.Ltd., Philadelphia 


pereeneety cured, bleedigg, itch- 
ng or protruding, no failures, sam- 
~~ free. Hermit. Remedy Co., 

pt. B, 187 Dearborn St., Chicage. 


Correspondence invit- 
ed. No charge for ad- 
vice as to curability. 
P. Harold Hayes, M.D. 
Buffalo, N. Y¥. 















CURED TO STAY CURED 








When writing advertisers please 
mention Michigan Farmer. 








BASOFINE micot2i asi 


. The Great Plant Vermin Exterminator. 
Agents wanted in all the counties in the United 
States and Territories to engage initssale. Men 
acquainted with plant life, habits of plant 
vermin, preferred. None but those who can furnish 
reference as to honesty and industry need apply. Ap- 
plications from young women of intelligence, those 
having a knowledge of the subject, will be consider- 
ed. Further particulars by applying early to the 
National Mining & Milling Co , Baltimore, Md. 


© SHIPPED on APPROVAL 


\ ith Swell ’98 Bicy- 


12,000 on hand for 
Th 
ALP 
Ait ty 



























the season to agents; write for particulars. 
EARN A BICYCLE and make money by 








ja little work in your locality. Special 
mi reseition to early applicants. 
/ WE OFFER THIS WEEK—100 New ’97 Boys’ 
Yéand Girls’ Wheels, M. & W. Tires, 9.75 
2 each. Art Catalogue and information free. 
MEAD & PRENTISS, 146 Ave N., Chicago. 


WELL DRILLING SUCCESS si send 
if in the operation 
you pa the Star Drilling Machines 
\ hey will drill to any depth, through any 
substance and always produce a strong liv- 
\ ing well.. We make them in 9 sizes, 
suitable for drilling for water, gas or 
oil, Wehave a new spudding an pipe 
u. driving attachment that wil! be 
appreciated by we!l drillers. We 
carry a fuil line of tools and sup- 
plies which are fully described in 


Star Drilling Machine Co. Akron,0. 








will attend 


JiSatr Soe 
sur free catalog: 


“AMONG THE OZARKS” 


and of Big Red Apples, is an attractive 
and interesting book, handsomely illustrated with 
views of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit-raising 
in that GREAT FRUIT BELT OF AMERICA, the 
southern slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great 
value not only to fruit-growers, but to every farmer 
and homeseeker looking for a farm and a home. 
Mailed free. ddress 

J.E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


fo. 4. GENERAL AGENTS 


wanted to superintend local 
agents selling the Combination 
Lock-pin Clevis to farmers and 
others. Self locking ; always 
secure ; sells at sight; exclus- 
ive territory. 150 Rorcent a 
CORMANY MFG. CO. 
225 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


LUMBER 


TO SELL DIRECT TO THE 


FARMER and CONTRACTOR. 


Long Barn Timbers, Barn pore Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Lath and Shingles. 
Write for prices.  C.§. BLISS & CO , Saginaw, Mich. 


iti 


ORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis & all points West, 


Home-seekers and Califernia tourists write 
.a.B R, D. F. & P. A., 

9 Fort 8t. West, (Hammond Building.) 

(GyRAnD TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


Depot, foot of Brush St. City office, 84 W: 
waad Ave. Telephone 39. “ ; _ 





































Lye. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Ass. 
* 7:55am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | ¢ 9:40am 
710:15am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland | t 9:05pm 
¢ 1:10pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt. Huren & North | ......... 
seeesseeee | Montreal, New York, etc..... -|* 1:50p 
t 4:20 pm | 8t.Clair,Romeo and Pt. Huren | t 6:00 p 
*10:40 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45am 
EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
*12 noon | Toronto,Buffalo and New York | * 1:50pm 
t 6:40 pm | London and Int. Stations...... | ¢ 5:30pm 
+eeeeeses | London and Int. Stations...... | ¢ 9:05am 








DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 


:65 am | Saginaw,G. HavenaMilwaukee 
5am | Pontac and int. stations...... 
30 am | G.Rapids,Milwaukees Chicago | t 3 
4:06 pm | Milwaukee,Lansing&G.Haven | 11: 
He pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns | ¢ 8:10am 
rant, 
sik | 








:30 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chica. 
9:00 pm | Grand Rapids, Grand Haven. 


tDaily exceptSunday. ‘*Daily. {Sunday only. 
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Beware of 





Infringements. 





@@ The first order from your town will secure special price and agency. 


Write for full information; be sure to give name of county. 


D.Y. HALLOCK & ers sonst Soe, iene PA. 


























a 
Ba 
aes 
eZ} 2) 
Be Would it take to work 20 acres of corn ina day? How many dollars would the hoeing cost? A big boy anda % 
& horse can weed and cultivate 20 acres of almost any crop in a day with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Culti- 9 
Me vator. The greatest labor—time—money saving farm implement of the century. ; 
2s ‘‘I consider the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator a God-send to ‘‘The Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator does its work to perfec- 3 
Ri? the farmers. This year I cultivated eighty acres of land in corn, peanuts, soja | tion. I think it is the most perfect agricultural machine I ever used. I raised 
eS beans and black peas. I went over this whole crop every four days, thereby six acres of corn last year, and I unhesitatingly say that it saved me more = 
oe nipping in the bud all the grass and weeds that were continually starting, and | than its cost in the cultivation of this crop alone. Two of my neighbors, to oe 
od keeping the crop in excellent growing condition all the time. On my peanut | whom I loaned mine, have asked me to order weeders for them. Iam sure I mH 
EY crop alone it saved its cost in labor. The Success Weeder and Cultivator i isa | can sella good many of them. / did no hand hoeing on my corn last season, FR: 
labor saver and a yield increaser. It is the best thing I ever saw for putting in | and my neighbors remarked on the entire absence of weeds from my corn aap 
S27 clover seed. I find many uses for it, and do not think a farmer can work to | fields. Hand hoeing is the hardest and most expensive part of cultivation.” yg 
EFS the best advantage ze without one.’ A. F. MATHEWS. .S.Corsz. 3 
ee Wavenet, Va. WEST NORTHFIELD, Mass., January 11, 1898. E RSE BA 
se 3 
Gye fe] 
: HALLOCK’S SUCCESS 
ie ~~ Bae 
DNs arg 
Py By 
Be ——— o 
3s ANTI- 3 
ae Ry 
| aie CLOG all : 
Allowed 0a 
aN 
is the only weeder made with flat teeth—twice as flexible, durable and effective as round teeth. ae 
Liberal inducements to farmers and others to sell the Success Weeder. 38 
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with the best ae aig and 
save time and strength. The 


BSMALLEY SAWS 


enable one man to do the work two could do in 
the old way. Our **Electric”? Circular Saws 
nd Self-Feed Drag Saws 
are by far the best general 
purpose Farm Saws ever 
made. Send for Descriptive 
Catalogue and price list of 
“Smalley” Saws, 
Ensilage and 
Fodder Cutters, 
Feed Mills, Corn 
Shellers, Root 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Chicago Branch, Randolph and So. Canal Sts. 


rus FARQUHAR 


ee Y 4 





























eases. CAPACITY.‘ 
econ 

om! A, Hghtest Granght, 
Y for market. Send for catalogues, 


Dy LB. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa, 


vue Old Wagons 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 


How’s Your 











You may 
need a new 
one this 





RIDING 


CULTIVATOR. 












EASY BUCKEYE 


EITHER 


PIN SHOVELS or 4 
SPRING SHOVELS 


AS DESIRED. 
This is an ideal machine for 


Cultivating all Hoed Crops 


It is adjusted to that light 
touch which produces 
the shallow cultiva- 
tiott so essestial to suc- 
cess. It 


THOROUGHLY STIRS 
and fines the top soil, ana teaves 


a fine blanket of level surface that 


Gonserves the Moisture 


of the soil. “ 
82>Send for catalogue and circulars. 


Ep |P.P.MAST & CO. st SS OT, SERINSr IRL om. 
Kraus Cultivator. 


7 Pivot-Axles Move Automaticall 
with wheels and shevels by asimpie touch of the foot lever. Kasiest 
working, simplest and most complete riding cultivator made. 
~ age ng = footlevers moves the entire machine either to 
e rig 

ot Any Boy Can Work it. 
Convenient levers to raise or lower gangs or to set them any distance 
apart while the machine is in motion. Perfect row crop or fallow 
worker for either level or hitly eee. wide or narrow rows. 
Spring Trip Shovels when desired, Write at once for catalogue. 


AKRON CGULTIVA TOR CO., AKRON, O. 
American Buncher 


and Seed Saver— 
it’s a neat device for attaching to the cutter bar of a mower 
FOR HARVESTING CLOVER SEED. 
The cut shows how it operates. Saves all shattering. It will 
follow right after any machine now used and gave one- 
third more seed than can otherwise be secured. This is 
the willing testimony of hundreds who have tried it and who 
know. Pays for itself the first season. Ask your dealer 
for fit, Catalogue and testimonials from users gent free. 


American Buncher Manfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





















Spring. 
Avoid mistakes and secure the 
very best thing of the kind made. 
Use Sykes “Old Style” 
IRON ROOFING. 
iety of styles, is easily put on and is longlived and 
handsome. Falling eee 9 t fire it, hail can’t break 
it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that ‘thev e been 
on 25 years are good yet. Send for catalogue and prices. 
Sykes Iron and Steel Rooting Co. Niles, 0, and Chicago, Ill. 


BLASTING +» Farmers, do you want to 
* remove your STUMPS 
and BOULDE RS Quick and Cheap? If 
our Ajax Cartridges are net sold b 
oer dealer. write us for prices to introduce. AJ A) 
YNAMITE WORKS, Bay City, Mich. 





Roof 7 


iriaiode ann. made in a var- 





























VWOVCCVTVVVESEVSVSESETEUCEUNG 
° WE SELL DIRECT TO FARMERS. 


FARMERS *, My = DEAL WITH Us AND SAVE 40 rencr ON YOUR FERTILIZERS. 


u Save Salesman’s expenses and “Agent's. Profit. 
Analysis. hos. Acid Ammonia, Actual Potash, 
Percent.’ Percent. Per cent. 

Pure Raw Bone Meal................0000 to . - : Saihdsidbteas $22.00 per ton 
Four Fold Fertilizer. 9 to 10 2 to3 16.00 
Smoky City oe oi 8 to 10 iis > 2 13 to 2h Ig.0o0 ‘“ 
Big Bonanza <a .9to10 2 to 3 4 tod 20.00 “ 
Potato Special jie 9to10 6 to7 23.00 ‘ 





3% to 4% 
Tobacco Special ‘ : 54 


SI NN BR ois ssccscssiscoencss eecenne Oe ee ie 
$ For samples and pamphlet, write WALKER. STRATMAN £ & +00. Herr’s Island, Pittsburg. Pa, 
eee ae aahanaaannnnnunr* 





‘Self- Locking Hand Potato Planters. 


RECORD: 

EUREKA: 4 acres 
and 320 hills (19,680 
hills) in 10 hours; 
2.590 hills in 1 hour. 
PINGREE: 4 acres 
(19,360 hills) in 9 
hours ahd 48 min.; 
2,106 hillsin 1 hour 

(Hills 3 feet apart 
each way). Pie 
"'BUREKA, $1.25; ‘~~ 
PINGREE. $1.00; Patent Sack, 60c. Send for free 
booklet: ‘-Potatoes—How to Plant Them " 
GREENVILLE PLANTER CO., Greenville, Mich. 


CLIMAX GRUB & STUMF 


- - - PULLER. -- 








CLEARING LAND 
e-- WITHA..-- 





Y¥ TWO-HORSE : JUMBO will a larger ones. 
The two best all around Grub and Stump 
Pullers on Earth. M mg we for two pulls 
atonce. Prices a Right Special Price on 
aed machine Moone in? ng erritory. "ar ate UF my 
atalogue ‘ore you buy a Puller or by 
hand. cD. EDWARDS, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Also saunibedanar of Open Ditchers. 


$20 a he Westen Cultivala 


with 4 or6shovels paralle) or 
12 spring tooth gangs with 

our patented parallel beam 
movement. The gangs cin 
be moved 6 to 18 inches apar'. 
Pronounced by most expert 
farmers the most satisfac- 

tory cultivator used. Write 
for further information. 


Keystone Farm Machine (0., 
York, Pa. 








Can name equally low prices 
on Field Rollers,Corn Planters, Harrows & Shellers. 















Pressure between @ 7 Large inside bur: 
burrs in grinding Vee Bs revolves twice t 
is carried on chill- sweep’s one. OF 
od rolier_ bear- dinar: 
ings. lengt! 
sweel 


y°.! \ 2 
Sold under an absolute ‘uarantee to ie double the 
amount of work of _any other mill of same size 0! 
money refunded. Write for circulars and prices. 


DAIN MFG. CO., Carrollton, Mo. 





WE eell DIRECT TO THE FARME?. 
Landside Double Board Plu 

hardas glass 
16-in. 89. 







Gang on 
3-in. Wagon 
1000 otherarticles. 
Catalogue free. 


HAPGOOD PLOW CO., Box 506 Alton, Ill. 





